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INTRODUCTION. 


I have  written  this  book  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  boys  and  girls  to 
appreciate  the  helping  hands  and  af- 
fection of  father  and  mother. 

I know  nothing  of  a father’s  love, 
but  I know  what  a mother’s  love  meant 
to  me  until  I was  nine  years  old,  when 
mother  was  driven  from  me;  from  this 
time  on  my  life  has  been  spent  among 
strangers.  I was  given  away  several 
times  to  different  classes  of  people. 

At  last,  I made  my  own  way  in  life 
as  a shepherd  when  a mere  boy  of  thir- 
teen. The  latter  part  of  mv  life  has 
been  spent  in  the  mountains  among 
trappers,  wild  animals  and  Indians. 

This  book  contains  a true  autobiog- 
raphy of  my  life. 
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True 

A utobiography 
of  a {Boys  Hardships 
in  the  West 

CHAPTER  I. 

Home  Without  a Father 

WAS  born  in  1879  in  the 
largest  city  in  the  world 
My  father  was  a poor  man 

__ and  worked  early  and  late 

to  support  his  family.  Like  many 
men,  he  began  to  indulge  in  bad  habits 
and  night  after  night  would  come 
home  late.  He  neglected  his  family 
more  and  more,  and  at  last  went  to 
sea  as  a sailor;  leaving  mother  at  the 
point  of  starvation  with  six  little  chil 
dren  to  care  for.  We  had  not  a dollar 
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in  tlie  world.  Mother  was  obliged  to 
go  out  and  hunt  for  work;  leaving  us 
young  children  in  the  care  of  the  older 
ones — the  oldest  of  whom  was  my  sis- 
ter just  merely  twelve  years  old. 

Sometimes  my  mother  would  get 
house-cleaning  to  do  and  at  other  times 
she  would  do  washing;  but  many  were 
the  days  when  she  would  walk  all  day 
from  house  to  house  and  come  home 
worn  out  and  discouraged  because  she 
had  not  been  able  to  find  a bit  of  work. 
At  such  times,  we  necessarily  must  go 
hungry. 

We  lived  in  a lonely  part  of  Lon" 
don  among  the  poorest  class  of  people. 
The  houses  were  very  low,  flat,  dirty 
looking  buildingc.  Our  house  faced  a 
dark  alley. 

One  dark,  stormy  morning  we  were 
sitting  in  our  little  room  shivering 
with  the  cold,  when  suddenly  a loud 
knock  sounde  on  the  door.  My  moth- 
er opened  the  door  and  there  stood  the 
land-lord,  who,  according  to  the  cus' 
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tom  in  London,  collected  rent  every 
Monday  morning.  He  asked  mother 
for  the  rent  as  soon  as  he  entered. 

“My  good  Sir,”  said  mother,  “I 
haven't  money  to  pay  our  rent;' 
neither  have  I a crust  of  bread  to  give 
my  six  children.” 

“Well,  that  is  no  fault  of  mine,” 
answered  the  land-lord.  “I  must  have 
the  rent" 

My  mother  sank  into  a chair  and 
cried,  “Oh,  what  can  I do! — what  will 
become  of  my  little  children.” 

The  man  turned  to  mother  and 
said,  “Madam,  I will  give  you  until 
Tuesday  night  to  get  the  rent,  and  if  it 
is  not  paid  by  that  time,  I will  put 
your  furniture  out  into  the  street.” 
With  that,  he  went  out. 

“Oh,  my  poor  children,  by  tomor 
row  night  we  will  be  turned  out  into 
the  street  and  we  will  have  nowhere  to 
go  for  shelter,”  cried  my  mother  in 
distress* 

Mj  little  sister,  Sarah,  threw  her 
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arms  about  mother’s  neck  and  said, 
“Oh,  don’t  cry,  Mama;  the  Lord  will 
help  us,  ’cause  I heard  my  Sunday 
school  teacher  say  that  if  we  trust  in 
God  and  do  right,  He  would  care  for 
us.” 

My  mother  stroked  the  little  girl’s 
curls  with  her  bony  hand  and  replied, 
“You  poor,  little,  innocent  child.  We 
will  take  your  advice  and  trust  in  God 
for  help  for  their  seems  to  be  no  one 
else  to  help  us  or  even  think  about 
us.” 

“Say,  Mamma,”  asked  one  of  my 
little  brothers,  who  was  getting  inter- 
ested in  the  hopes  for  help,  “do  you 
think  that  the  Lord  has  money  to  give 
away?” 

“No,  child,  you  don’t  understand 
how  the  Lord  helps  people  when  they 
are  in  need;  but,  never  mind,  we  will 
do  the  best  we  can.” 

Encouraged  by  my  sister’s  words, 
Mother  threw  her  shawl  over  her 
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shoulders  and  left  the  house  in  search 
for  work. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, we  children  were  sitting  out  in 
front  of  the  house  crying  because  we 
were  hungry.  Noticing  mother  com- 
ing, we  dried  our  tears  and  ran  to  meet 
her  and  asked  in  one  voice  if  she  had 
anything  for  us.  At  first  she  could  not 
speak.  She  leaned  against  a building 
almost  in  a faint.  When  she  recov- 
ered she  answered  us  with  words  of 
sympathy,  ‘‘My  poor  children,  I have 
nothing  for  you*  Mamma  could  not 
find  a bit  of  work.” 

We  went  to  bed  that  night  with  sad 
hearts  and  cried  and  cried  for  some* 
thing  to  eat.  Finally  towards  mid- 
night, mother  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
She  arose  from  her  bed  and  folding  up 
the  bedding,  took  it  to  a second-hand 
store  and  sold  it  for  a trifle.  With  the 
small  change,  she  bought  some  bread 
and  divided  it  among  us  and  were  hap 
py  once  more,  even  though  we  were  in 
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the  most  crowded  city  in  the  world. 
We  felt  better  than  we  had  for  several 
days* 

We  only  had  one  more  day  in  which 
to  get  the  rent-money.  But  mother 
went  to  bed  with  the  hope  that  some- 
thing might  happen  before  the  close  of 
another  day  that  would  save  us  from 
being  turned  out  in  the  street.  With 
this  consolation,  we  all  slept  well  until 
we  were  awakened  by  a loud  knock  at 
the1  door.  My  sister  asked  who  was 
there. 

The  answer  came:  “I  am  your 

grandfather.” 

My  mother  fairly  screamed  with 
delight  and  we  all  ran  to  greet  him.  He 
was  a man  who  had  raised  a large  fam- 
ily. His  children  were  all  mrried  now 
and  old  Grandpa  wandered  from  place 
to  place  doing  what  he  could  to  help 
people  along.  He1  paid  the  rent  for  us 
and  helped  us  out  in  general. 

We  lived  on  in  this  way  for  several 
months*  Sometimes  we  had  food  to 
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eat  in  plenty  and  at  other  times  it  was 
scant.  Mother  worked  early  and  late 
whenever  she  could  get  work. 

One  day  the  postman  handed  moth- 
er a letter,  and  to  our  great  surprise,  it 
was  from  father.  He  had  left  the  ship 
in  New  York  and  had  gone  West*. 
There  he  had  managed  to  save  enough, 
to  send  for  us  to  come  to  America.  He* 
told  us  in  his  letter  to  leave  on  the  first: 
ship  out  from  Liverpool  to  New  York 
From  that  city,  we  should  take  the 
train  for  Kichmond,  Utah. 

Within  two  days  we  were  ready  to 
start.  Two  Mormon  missionaries  came 
to  our  house,  saving  that  they  were 
to  return  on  the  same  ship  with  us^ 
They  told  us  about  the  great  state  of 
Utah:  the  land  of  plenty.  People  did 
not  know  what  it  was  to  want  for  any* 
thing.  This  made  us  all  happy  to 
think  that  we  were  going  to  a place 
where  want  would  never  be  known. 

Early  the  next  morning,  we  ar- 
rived at  Liverpool.  While  mother  was 
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busy  arranging  for  our  baggage,  one 
of  my  brothers  and  myself  slipped 
away  to  look  around  the  great  depot. 
Finishing  our  sight-seeing,  we  tried  to 
return;  but  found  that  we  were  lost. 
We  wandered  about  for  almost  two 
hours  and  it  was  getting  quite  late-  I 
began  to  cry  and  soon  a policeman 
came  and  took  us  to  the  police  station. 
After  a short  time  the  Mormon  mis- 
sionaries came  and  took  us  back  to  the 
dock  and  mother.  We  found  her  cry- 
ing  and  wringing  her  hands,  “My  chil- 
dren are  drowned.”  She  was  verv 
thankful  that  we  had  been  found  and 
in  time,  for  the  ship  was  almost  ready 
to  leave. 

Everything  was  now  ready  and  we 
boarded  the  ship-  It  was  a small  sail- 
ing vessel. 

The  sea  was  very  calm  for  the  first 
few  days;  but  when  we  reached  mid- 
ocean, there  came  a storm  and  the 
world  seemed  to  turn  upside  down 
when  the  great  waves  splashed  over 
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the  deck.  The  fog  settled  over  the 
ocean  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  go- 
ing through  the  air  in  a dark  cloud.  1 
remember  but  little  from  then  on  for 
I became  sick  and  could  not  be  about 
the  ship. 

In  a few  days  we  went  on  deck  and 
to  our  great  joy  we  could  see  New 
York  harbor.  We  landed  and  took  the 
first  train  west  for  Utah.  The  scenes 
were  beautiful  along  the  way;  such  as 
the  mountains,  Niagara  Falls  and  the 
wide  plains.  Everything  seemed  so 
pleasant  and  we  felt  that  the  great 
ocean  had  separated  us  from,  all 
trouble. 

When  we  arrived  in  Salt  Lake,  the 
missionaries  left  us  and  we  went  on  to 
Richmond,  Utah,  where  we  expected 
father  to  meet  us;  but  he  was  not 
there.  After  we  had  wandered  around 
for  some  time,  a man  asked  us  if  we 
had  just  come  over-  Mother  told  him 
we  had  and  that  her  husband  had  a 
brother  living  somewhere  around 
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Richmond.  The  man  happened  to 
know  my  uncle  and  took  us  to  his 
house. 

Wej  were  greeted  very  kindly  by 
the  family.  The}"  lived  in  a little,  low 
dirt-roofed  building  with  only  two 
small  rooms.  My  uncle  at  that  time 
did  not  have  money  to  build  on  to  his 
house  and  we  were  obliged  to  find  an- 
other place  to  live. 

In  a few  days,  we  were  able  to  rent 
a little,  log  cabin  three  miles  out  from 
Richmond.  There*  we  moved  our  fur- 
niture, consisting  of  a dry-goods  box 
for  a table  and  an  old  stove  that  the 
to  neighbors  bad  discarded,  and  hoped 
to  hear  from  father  most  anv  dav.  We 

«.  v 

slept  on  the  floor. 

My  mother  took  in  washing  and  we 
children  gathered  coal  and  old  ties 
along  the  railroad  for  fuel.  Thus,  we 
were  able  to  keep  warm  in  our  little 
cabin,  which  w'as  surrounded  with 
sage-brush  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

Over  this  prairie  the  Indians 
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roamed.  Large  bands  of  them  often 
passed  our  house.  They  were  some 
thing  new  to  us  and  we  were  more 
afraid  of  them  than  a bunch  of  wild 
animals-  At  their  approach,  we  ah 
ways  ran  into  the  house  and  shut  and 
bolted  the  door. 

We  lived  here  for  several  weeks 
and  did  not  suffer  much  for  food, 
however,  I do  remember  one  time  our 
flour  supply  ran  very  low  and  we  had 
no  money  to  buy  more.  That  same 
day  a man  came  past  with  a load  of 
flour,  and  as  he  neared  our  house  d 
sack  fell  off  from  the  back  part  of  his 
load.  We  children  happened  to  be  out 
in  the  road,  and  as  soon  as  the  sack  fell 
to  the  ground  we  sat  down  on  it  until 
the  man  was  out  of  sight  and  then  car’ 
ried  it  to  the  house.  My  mother  de- 
clared that  the  Lord  had  sent  the  sack 
of  flour  to  us. 

A few  weeks  later,  one  dai’k  night 
in  the  spring,  the  wind  was  blowing 
against  the  little  cabin  and  the  rain 
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was  falling  fast.  In  the  distance,  could 
be  herd  the  howling  of  the  coyotes. 
This  always  made  us  very  nervous  and 
we  had  retired  early.  If  I live  to  be 
a hundred  years  old,  I shall  never  for" 
get  that  night.  We  were  lying  as  still 
as  we  possibly  could;  almost  fright- 
ened at  our  own  silence.  I finally  fell 
asleep  and  was  suddenly  awakened  by 
a scream  from  my  motehr.  I jumped 
right  up  in  my  bed.  Was  I dreaming? 
No,  it  was  no  dream-  There  was  a man 
standing  by  mother’s  bed  holding  one 
hand  on  her  throat.  We  children  all 
began  to  scream  as  loud  as  we  could. 
Mother  seemed  to  be  begging  for  the 
man  to  have  mercy  on  her.  He  stood 
by  the  side  of  the  bed  and  looked  as  if 
he  were  a bear  ready  to  spring  upon 
her  any  moment.  His  whiskers  were 
ong  and  his  clothes  were  very  shaggy. 
I do  not  know  what  he  said,  for  we 
were  all  screaming  with  fear. 

Finally,  he  left  her  bed-side  and 
then  came  over  to  the  corner  of  the 
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house  where  we  children  were  and 
said,  “Don't  be  ’fraid  of  me.  I’m 
your  father.” 

These  words  did  not  comfort  me 
much;  since  he  did  not  look  good  to  me 
anyway.  I hardly  remember  any  more 
what  happened  that  night  only  that  I 
cried  myself  asleep. 

When  I awoke  next  morning,  I 
found  my  father  walking  from  one 
side  of  the  room  to  the  other  in  a rage. 
Mother  was  making  toast  for  break- 
fast, and  crying.  She  told  us  children 
to  get  up  and  eat  breakfast  with  her, 
since  it  would  be  the  last  time  we 
would  eat  together.  I did  not  under- 
stand what  she  meant;  but  I asked  no 
questions  for  I was  afraid  of  my 
father. 

After  breakfast,  mother  cleaned  up 
the  dishes  and  set  things  in  order 
about  the  house*  Then,  father  opened 
the  door  and  told  her  to  be  gone  and 
never  to  return  as  he  did  not  want  to 
ever  see  her  face  again. 
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Mother  put  on  her  bonnet  and  then 
placing  her  arms  gelntly  around  each 
ff  us,  wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break 
as  she  kissed  us  and  bid  us  all  good- 
bye. We  held  to  her  and  begged  hel' 
to  stay;  but  that  was  no  use,  for  father 
told  her  to  be  off.  I never  can  forget 
that  parting. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Life  With  the  Mormons. 

( 

We  stood  and  watched  our  mother 
until  she  was  out  of  sight.  We  were 
all  too  young  to  even  dream  of  what 
this  parting  was  to  us.  Little  did  we 
think  that  we  would  not  see  our  moth- 
er again  for  years,  and  that  there  were 
some  of  us  who  would  never  behold 
her  loving  bice  again  in  this  world. 
There  we  stool:  six  children  alone  in 
the  world.  1 was  but  nine  years  old 
and  why  father  should  act  thus;  in 
fact,  it  is  still  a mystery  to  me  that  he 
should  have  been  so  unreasonable. 
Time  would  soon  have,  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  have  helped  our  mother  in 
earning  our  living  and  what  would  we 
not  have  done  in  order  to  have  stayed 
with  our  mother;  the  only  friend  we 
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had.  I cannot  help  but  think  that  had 
my  father  left  bad  habits  alone  mother 
and  we  children  would  not  have  had  to 
part  so  early  in  life.  I have  wished 
many  a time  since  that  day  that  God 
had  taken  me  away  while  I was  but  a 
little  child  on  my  mother’s  knee.  But 
I was  doomed  to  be  a homeless  boy 
knocked  about  in  the  world- 

At  noon,  the  same  day  on  which 
mother  was  driven  from  us,  our  uncle, 
David  W , who  lived  at  Lewis- 

ton, came  and  took  us  children  away 
with  him.  I did  not  like  his  looks.  I 
thought  he  was  the  crossest  looking 
man  that  I had  ever  seen,  yet  we  were 
to  live  with  him  for  some  time.  I can 
remember  that  it  die1  not  Look  good  to 
me. 

His  home  was  in  a rough-looking 
lumber  house.  His  family  consisted  of 
himself  and  wife  and  three  girls  and 
two  boys.  The  oldest  boy  was  ten 
years  old;  about  my  age.  His  name 
ivas  David.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he 
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asked  me  where  I got  my  ha!',  and  if  I 
had  on  my  father’s  pants.  Also  told 
me  that  my  toes  were  coming  out  to 
grass.  It  made  me  mad  and  I told  him 
my  father  had  never  worn  my  pants; 
but  that  my  mother  had  made  them 
out  of  some  old  overalls  gi  on  her. 
Such  was  my  first  conversation  with, 
“our  dear  little  Davy,”  as  mv  aunt 
called  him. 

We  had  not  lived  long  with  my 
uncle  until  he  had  given  my  brothers 
and  sisters  away  to  people  that  lived 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  He 
kept  me  because  he  thougtli  that  I was 
more  able  to  work  than  the  rest.  He 
soon  put  me  to  the  test- 

One  night  after  the  chi  Mr  e a lud 
gone  to  bed  I was  asked  to  remain  a 
few  minutes  as  my  uncle  wanted  to  see 
me.  “Charley,”  said  he,  “it  has  fallen 
to  mv  lot  to  take  vou  into  m;  famiiv 
to  raise.  I will  begin  mv  task  and  deal 
with  you  as  if  you  belong  to  me.” 
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4 4 Yes.  and  it  will  be  a task  too,” 
said  my  aunt. 

“Never  mind,  my  dear,”  said  my 
uncle,  “I  must  hold  the  floor  for  a lit- 
-le  while  and  then  you  can  talk”  And 
then  casting  his  eye*  on  me  once  more, 
he  continued.  4 4 Now,  you’re  a boy 
ten  years  old  and  you  have  never 
learned  anything  yet.  Your  mother 
has  let  you  lay  around  idle  and  you 
haven’t  enough  ambition  to  wait  on 
yourself.  Now  you  must  remember 
that  you  haven’t  got  your  mother  to 
deal  with.” 

When  he  mentioned  mother,  I be' 
gan  to  cry. 

4 4 Now,  Charley,  there  is  no  use  of 
your  crying.  You  must  realize  that 
you  are  dependent  on  others  for  your 
living  and  people  cannot  afford  to  keep 
you  for  nothing-  There,  I shall  tell 
you  what  you  must  do  to  pay  me  for 
my  trouble.  You  must  get  up  at  6 
o’clock  every  morning  and  help  me  do 
the  chores.  I will  teach  you  how  to 
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milk  the  cows  and  show  you  the  way  I 
want  the  pigs  fed.  When  you  get  used 
to  it,  you  can  do  all  the  chores.  Now 
remember,  you  must  get  up  early  in 
the  morning  and  have  the  chores  done 
before  breakfast — * ” 

“You  won't  get  any  breakfast  un' 
til  they  are  done,“  threatened  my 
ount. 

My  uncle  looked  at  her  crossly  for 
interrupting  him,  then  continued.  “Af- 
ter breakfast  I will  try  and  find  some- 
thing for  you  to  do  the  rest  of  the  day 
for  I don’t  want  an  idle  boy  around 
me;  because  idleness  is  the  foundation 
of  all  evil — especially  in  boys,  is  it 
true.” 

I asked  uncle  if  Davy  was  going  to 
help  me,  and  before  he  could  answer, 
my  aunt  did  it  for  him. 

“No!  Davy  cannot  help  you.  Davy 
must  go  to  school.  Davy  is  not  able  to 
work  anyway  as  he  is  not  strong.  Davy 
is  not  like  you  anyway;  this  is  his 
home  and  he  does  not  have  to  work  for 
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other  people  for  his  living.  I shall  not 
keep  Davy  out  of  school  under  any 
consideration.  Davy  must  get  an  edu- 
cation and  some  day  he  will  be  a doc- 
tor or  a lawyer  or  some  other  great 
man-  ’ ’ 

I went  to  bed  that  night  and  wet 
my  pillow  with  tears.  My  thoughts 
wandered  back  to  the  days  when  my 
brothers  and  sisters  lived  happy  to' 
gether  in  the  little  log-cabin  and  to  the 
day  when  mother  was  driven  from  us. 
I thought  of  my  brothers  and  sisters* 
wondering  whether  being  in  good  or 
bad  homes.  Then  I wondered  where 
my  poor  mother  was.  Finally  I began 
to  wish  I was  Davy  so  I could  go  to 
school  and  with  these  thoughts  I at 
last  fell  asleep. 

It  seemed  but  a short  time  until  I 
could  hear  mv  aunt  calling,  “Charley! 
Charley!  Come!  Get  up.  Your  uncle  is 
out  at  the  barn  waiting  for  you.” 

I was  soon  out  of  bed  and  out  at  the 
bam  with  my  milk-pail.  Uncle  told  me 
to  milk  the  old  white  cow.  I got  a 
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stool  and  started  to  milk  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life.  The  cow  stood  still 
for  a little  while ; but  she  soon  got  tired 
of  my  fooling  and  kicked  me  and  my 
bucket  over  against  the  cow  that  uncle 
was  milking.  His  cotv  knocked  him 
over  in  the  mud.  This  made  him  mad. 
He  picked  himself  up,  seized  his  stool 
and  threw  it  at  the  cow.  It  missed 
her  and  knocked  an  eye  out  of  the  best 
horse  he  had-  Then  he  turned  to  me 

with  an  oath  and  said,  ‘‘You  

blockhead:  if  vou  ever  throw  milk 

7 «/ 

around  that  way  again  I’ll  kick  you 
rlean  out  of  the  barn.” 

I tried  again  and  again  to  milk  those 
cows  and  if  I happened  to  spill  any 
milk  my  aunt  would  say,  “Why,  you 
are  the  worst  know-nothing  boy  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  Why,  Davy  could  do 
lots  better  than  that  and  he  has  never 
milked  a cow  in  his  life.” 

In  a week’s  time,  I wTas  able  to  do 
all  the  chores  as  well  as  anyone;  in 
fact,  so  well  that  Uncle  called  me  at  5 
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o’clock  in  the  morning  so  I could  cut 
some  wood  too  before  breakfast.  Aft- 
er the  morning  meal,  he  would  always 
give  me  a certain  amount  of  work  to 
do. 

I had  hardly  any  clothes  to  wear 
and  in  the  summer  time  I had  to  go 
bare-footed.  My  aunt  would  say, 
Dear  little  Davey’s  feet  are  too  ten- 
der; the  sun  would  burn  them  and 
make  them  sore.”  When  I complained 
of  my  feet  being  sore,  she  would  call 
me  a big  baby. 

One  day  just  before  Christmas,  the 
children  were  preparing  for  Santa 
Claus.  The  girls  were  telling  their 
mother  what  t he}'  would  like  and  they 
were  all  wishing  they  would  get  this 
and  that  and'  everything  that  they 
could  think  of.  At  last  I spoke  up  and 
said  that  I wished  that  Santa  would 
bring  me  a book. 

“What  would  you  do  with  a book? 
You  canot  read  your  own  name,”  said 
Davy.  I told  him  I wanted  it  so  I 
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could  learn  to  read. 

“You’re  too  much  of  a blockhead  to 
leam  to  read  ’cause  I have  heard  moth- 
er say  so, ’’was  the  reply  that  I received 
That  same  evening,  I overheard  a 
conversation  botwen  my  uncle  and 
aunt.  It  was  something  like  this: 
“Dave,”  said  my  aunt,  “you  must 
get  Davy  a suit  of  clothes  for  the  poor 
boy  hasn’t  anything  fit  to  go  out  with. 
He  is  ashamed  to  go  anywhere  with 
the  suit  he  has,  and  I certainly  am 
ashamed  to  let  people  see  him  dressed 
as  shabbily  as  he  looks  lately.” 

“Alright,  I will  get  him  a new  suit 
tomorrow;  but  what  about  Charley? 
Had  I not  better  get  him  something  to 
wear  too?” 

“Xo!”  mv  aunt  almost  screamed, 

7 

“You  shall  not  spend  money  on  him 
that  way.  He  has  just  as  good  clothes 
now  as  when  he  came  here;  further- 
more, I can  fix  up  Davy’s  old  clothes 
which  will  be  good  enough  for  him.” 
Thus,  Davy’s  old  clothes  were 
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patched  and  given  to  me  and  I was 
very  glad  to  get  them;  since  they  were 
much  better  than  I had  had  in  a long 
time. 

On  Christmas  eve,  the  children 

hung  up  their  stockings  and  I did  the 

same.  Then  we  all  went  to  bed  and  I 

dreamed  of  Santa  Claus  and  was 

awakened  next  morning  by  drums, 

mouth-organs,  horns  and  the  laughing 

of  children.  I got  up  and  went  to  the* 

chair  where  I had  hung  my  stockings. 

(I  made  sure  before  I looked  into 

them  that  there  was  nobodv  about.)  I 

found  in  one  four  small  pieces  of 

candy  and  in  the  other  a few  peanuts. 

I laid  my  stockings  down  on  the  chair 

and  crept  back  into  bed  and  cried.  I 

wondered  why  Santa  Claus  brought 

me  so  little  and  Davy  so  much-  I 

thought  it  might  be  that  I had  done 

something  that  Santa  did  not  like. 

Aunt  told  me  it  was  because  I was  so 

mean.  But  the  neighbors  had  noticed 

how  I was  treated  at  my  uncle’s  and 

*■ 
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seemed  to  sympathize  with  me. 

After  breakfast,  my  uncle  and 
aunt  and  the  children  were  soon  ready 
to  go  to  Lewiston  to  attend  the  ser- 
vice at  the  church.  Just  before  start- 
ing, my  uncle  said,  “Charley,  there  is 
load  of  hay  standing  out  by  the  barn. 
You  put  that  in  the  loft  today  and  then 
you  can  play  until  chore-time.” 

I thought  that  I would  be  able  te 
and  get  a few  minutes  to  play;  but  I 
soon  found  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  even  get  it  unloaded  that 
day.  The  hay  loft  was  very  high  from, 
the  ground  and  the  hole  where  the  hay 
was  to  be  pitched  in  very  small.  Every 
time  I threw  a little  hay  up.  I had  to 
climb  up  and  mow  it  back. 

After  I had  been  working  for  some 
time  thus,  one  of  the  neighbors  came 
to  me  and  told  me  to  get  in  the  loft 
and  he  would  throw  the  hay  up  to  me. 
I was  glad  and  thought  how  good  he 
was:  but  when  the  load  was  off  and  he 
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asked  me  to  go  liome  with  him  to  din- 
ner, I was  more  than  happy.  His  chil" 
dren  being  very  nice  too,  gave  me  some 
of  their  sweet'meats  and  candies  to  eat 
and  allowed  me  to  share  with  them  in 
their  toys.  Thus,  that  Christmas 
proved  to  be  the  happiejst  day  that  I 
saw  while  I was  at  my  uncle’s- 

My  younger  brother  had  been  giv- 
en to  a good  family  by  the  name  of 
Day.  My  brother’s  name  was  David 
Bean,  and  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Day 
had  a boy  by  the  name  of  David,  so 
they  called  my  brother  D.  Day  in  order 
to  distinguish  him  from  David  Day, 
They  were  very  good  to  my  brother 
David;  they  loved  him  the  same  as 
their  own  children  and  cared  for  his 
wants  as  if  he  was  their  own  flesh  and 
blood.  They  did  not  live  many  miles 
from  where  I was  staying,  and  in  time 
heard  of  my  treatment,  for  it  finally 
became  the  talk  of  the  neighborhood* 
At  last  Mr.  Day  took  me  into  his  fam- 
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ily  too.  I was  not  there  but  a short 
time,  when  I became  very  sick  of  tjr 
phoicl  fever,  and  laid  at  death’s  door 
for  several  weeks.  My  brother  David 
was  very  low  for  a few  days  and  then 
died.  I never  will  forget  the  sadness 
that  it  brought  to  the  Day  home.  Mrs. 
Dav  shed  as  many  tears  over  little 
David’s  grave  as  any  mother  could 
over  her  own  child-  They  gave  him 
burial  at  Richmond,  Utah. 

I recovered  from  my  sickness  soon 
after  my  brother's  death.  Christmas 
time  was  again  approaching  and  I won' 
dered  if  Santa  Claus  would  again  pass 
me  by*  I hung  up  mv  stocking  the 
night  before  Christmas  and  went  to 
bed  with  the  sad  remembrance  of  the 
previous  Christmas  eve  upon  my  mind. 
I prayed  that  Santa  would  not  pass 
me  by  again.  Mrs.  Day  had  taught  me 
how  to  pray  every  night  before  I went 
to  bed.  Christmas  morning  I arose 
early  and  went  to  where  my  stocking 
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was  hanging  and  to  my  surprise  my 
stocking  was  full  of  candy,  nuts,  apples 
and  oranges.  Behind  the  chair  was  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  a new  hat,  a new 
pair  of  boots,  and  a little  gun.  On  a 
little  paper  which  laid  by  them  was 
written  all  for  Charley.  My  memory 
is  poor,  but  I shall  never  forget  the 
tears  of  joy  that  Mrs.  Day  shed,  to 
think  that  she  was  the  cause  of  my  first 
real  happiness.  I was  too  overjoyed  to 
touch  any  of  the  presents  I went  to 
where  Mrs.  Day  was  and  put  my  arms 
.around  her  neck  and  kissed  her  and 
told  her  that  I was  happy-  I loved  bet 
like  my  own  mother  because  she  was 
so  kind  to  me.  Mr.  Day  was  also  good 
to  me.  I was  sent  to  school  and  Sun- 
day school  and  allowed  to  play  with 
other  children  quite  a bit.  I was  a 
Tiappy  boy;  but  it  was  not  my  luck  to 
stay  there. 

While  I was  at  the  Da  vs,  mv  father 

•'7  «, 

•came  and  visited  a few  days;  but  soon 
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went  back  to  Idaho  to  work. 

Mr.  Day  had  a large  family  of  five 
boys  and  four  girls  and  for  that  reason 
a friend  of  his  by  the  name  of  Mr* 

K , from  Coalville,  desired  me 

to  come  and  do  chores  for  his  son  and 
go  to  school.  Mr.  Day  finally  consent- 
ed to  let  me  go;  but  told  the  man  it  was 
parting  with  liis  own  son  and  that  he 
must  treat  me  right.  I went  to  bed 
that  night  with  a bleeding  heart  foi 
I did  not  want  to  leave  these  dear 
friends  of  mine-  It  was  like  parting 
with  my  mother  again.  I did  not  know 

whether  Mr.  would  be  good  to 

me  or  not  and  certainly  hated  to  risk 
it.  Mr.  Day  said  that  he  thought  that 

Mr.  K and  his  son  would  be  good 

to  me,  or  he  would  never  consented  to 
let  me  go.  Thus,  I must  leave  my 
friends  and  go  among  strangers  into  a 
strange  land  once  more.  It  seemed 
that  I was  parting  with  the  only 
friends  I had  on  earth.  The  only  in- 
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ducement  that  there  was  for  me  to  go 

was  that  Mr.  K — lived  off  in  the 

mountains  east  of  Franklin,  close 
to  whcjre  my  brother  George  was 
staying. 

We  rode  for  fifteen  miles  towards 
and  among  the  mountains  and  finally 

reached  the  K home.  The  house 

was  a large,  old-fashioned,  frame 
building.  Upon  entering  it,  to  my 
surprise  I found  it  full  of  women.  My 
first  impression  was  that  they  were 
having  a surprise  party  on  the  old 

man;  but  then  I looked  at  Mr-  K — . 

and  he1  did  not  act  like  things  were 
out  of  the  ordinary.  He  simply  began 
to  introduce  me  to  first  one  old  lady 
and  then  another  and  then  still  anoth- 
er, saying  each  was  his  wife.  I finally 
said  that  it  seemed  like  be  bad  quite 
a family,  for  there  were  a whole  house 
full  of  children  too. 

44 Yes;  but  you  haven’t  seen  all  of 
them,”  said  he,  and  as  time  went  on  I 
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was  soon  convinced  that  lie  was  right 
for  it  seemed  that  he  would  never  get 
through  pointing  out  some  other  child 
or  woman  who  he  claimed  was  his.  He 
was  eight-five  years  old  and  was  among 
the  first  to  enter  Utah,  having  come 
there  so  that  he  might  raise  as  large  a 
family  as  he  pleased.  There  were  so 
many  boys  and  girls  that  I will  not  at- 
attempt  to  name  them.  Some  of  them 
herdad  sheep;  others  did  chores  and 
still  others  spun  yarn  out  of  the  wool* 
while  others  knit  stockings. 

One  day  after  I had  been  there 

quite  awhile,  Mr.  K wanted  to 

know  if  L did  not  want  to  lie  a Mor- 
mon. I told  him  I rather  believed  that 
I would  and  wanted  to  know  what  I 
must  do  to  become  one. 

“Well,  you  will  have  to  be  baptized 
and  confirmed  and  then  you  will  be 
a Mormon  boy,"  answered  the  old  gen- 
tleman. f told  him  that  I was  willing 
most  any  time,  so  the  next  Sunday 
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morning  Mr-  K said  that  he  was 

ready  to  perform  the  ceremony.  He 
took  me  down  to  a pond  where  we  wa' 
tered  the  horses.  We  walked  in  until 
the  water  reached  his  waist.  Then  he 
picked  me  up  and  said  some  kind  of  a 
ceremony  as  he  ducked  me  under  the 
water.  He  was  slow  about  doing  things 
and  before  he  had  me  under  I began  to 
kick,  trying  to  get  away  from  him.  We 
wrestled  about  in  the  vcater  awhile  be- 
fore he  let  me  up  on  my  feet  again.  I 
thought  it  was  all  over  and  started  to 
walk  out,  when  he  informed  that  I had 
to  be  put  under  once  more  because  m 
my  flouncing  about  I had  kicked  one  of 
my  feet  out  of  the  water.  I did  not  like 
the  prospects  of  repetition  of  the  affair; 
but  was  almost  too  small  to  give  much 
resistance.  He  took  me  the  second 
time  and  pushed  me  under.  I thought 
he  was  longer  about  it  this  time  than 
before.  I could  scarcely  hold  my  breath 
a second  longer.  I seized  him  by  the 
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leg  and  lie  fell  over  backwards  and 
went  to  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  I got 
out  as  soon  as  possible  while  his  son 
Bob,  who  was  near,  helped  Brother 

K out.  I must  call  him  brother 

now,  for  all  Mormons  call  each  other 
brother  and  sister 

We  went  from  the  pond  to  the 
house  to  get  ready  to  go  to  the  church 
where  I was  to  be  confirmed.  We  all 
dressed  up  in  our  Sunday  best;  Har" 
riett  and  Chariett  put  on  their  new 
gingham  dresses  and  Bob  put  on  his 
new  overalls;  Pete  his  new  leather  coat 
and  tied  a handkerchief  around  his 

neck;  Brother  K» put  on  his  new 

pants  and  three  of  his  wives  put  on 
their  sun-bonnets  and  away  we  went. 
Six  of  us  boys  rode  saddle-horses; 

while  Brother  K and  his  wives 

came  behind  us  in  a buggy.  Behind 
them  still  came  the  girls  in  another 
buggy. 

The  church  was  a little,  low,  dirty, 
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log  building  with  two  small  windows 
in  it  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  moun 
tain  about  three  miles  from  the  K — — 
home.  Arriving  at  this  place,  Brother 

X and  his  family  shook  hands 

with  Brothers  L — \ — , Brother  P ? 

Brother  J and  their  many  wives, 

and  then  the  meeting  opened.  Brother 

B prayed,  and  then  we  all  sang, 

“Nearer  My  God  To  Thee.”  Then 

Brothers  B and  L : broke  up 

some  bread  and  filled  some  glasses 
with  water  and  passed  it  to  me.  As  I 
was  the  first  one,  I did  not  guess  but 

‘ for 

what  it  was  a small  lunch;  so  I took  a 
handful  of  bread  and  a whole  glass  of 
water.  I learned  afterwards  that  I had 
done  wrong  and  what  the  bread  and 
water  was  for.  Soon  three  of  the 
Brethren  laid  their  hands  on  my  head 
and  prayed  and  I was  a confirmed 
Mormon.  Next  came  the  preaching, 
which  was  done  by  Brother  X . 
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He  talked  in  such  a fiuinv  way  that  I 


could  not  understand  a word  he  was 
1 " 1 s sitting  next  to  me 


talking  in  tongues*  After  the  preach' 
ing  was  over  a duet  was  sung  by  Har- 
riett and  Clarett  and  then  we  was  dis- 
missed by  a prayer  from  Brother 

L . It  was  only  the  next  day  after 

our  meeting  in  the  church  that  Bob 
came  running  in  the  house  all  out  of 
breath  and  said  that  there  were  two 
men  coming  up  the  road  that  looked 
like  deputies.  Un  ler  the  stove  there 
was  a trap-door  that  opened  into  a hole 
under  the  door.  We  opened  this  door 

and  let  Brother  K down.  Then 

the  lid  was  placed  on  and  the  two  girls 
sat  one  on  one  side  and  the  other  on 
e other  side  of  the  stove  in  order  that 
the  officers  might  not  see  the  door 
Bob  went  out  into  the  yarn  an  i told  the 
officers  tin  t irs  fa tlier  was  not  at 
home:  but  to  make  sure,  they  came 


He  said  that  he  was 
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into  the  house  and  lookei  all  around 
They  finally  went  away  thinking  that 
the  bov  had  told  the  truth.  As  soon  as 


they  were  out  of  sight,  we  helped 
Brother  Id- out  of  the  hiding- 


place. 

Everything  went  well  for  about  one 
week.  Then  one  day,  I noticed  a man 
coining,  and  I immediately  ran  into 
the  house  as  fast  as  as  I could  and  told 
Brother  K—  ► . This  time  we  were 


in  such  a hurry  to  put  the  lid  on  that 
the  stove  fell  partty  into  the  hole  and  a 
pot  of  hot  cabbage  was  spilled  on 

Brother  K *s  head.  Vde  tried  tc 

put  the  fire  out  so  the  house  would  not 
catch  fire  and  had  not  been  able  to  get 
things  straightened  up  lief  ore  the  man 
came  up  to  the  door.  To  our  surprise 
and  relief,  it  was  one  of  our  neighbors 
who  lived  a short  distance  away.  Hq 
helped  us  to  get  things  straightened 

up  and  Brother  K out  of  the 

l ole-  The  two  girls  brushed  the  cab- 
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bage  from  his  head  and  found  that  he 
had  received  a bad  burn;  though  we 
were  all  very  thankful  that  some  offi- 
cer did  not  appear. 

The  next  day,  the  Mormon  teachers-' 


came  to  our  house  and  asked  Brother 

Iv many  questions  about  his 

daily  life;  whether  he  drank  tea  or  cof  - 
fee and  if  he  had  family  prayers  and 
a lot  more  of  questions  that  I do  not 
remember  now.  They  spoke  of  the  de- 
stroying angels  who  would  come  and 
destroy  people  who  did  not  live  up  to 
the  rules  of  the  church. 

The  rest  of  my  time  with  the  Mor- 
mons was  spent  with  George  K , 

a son  of  Brother  K . George  was 

not  married.  He  lived  with  his  sister,, 
who  was  a polygamist,  and  stayed  with 
George,  that  she  might  not  be  caught 
by  the  officers.  She  had  a boy  ten 
years  old:  Ossy  by  name.  His  mother 
made  life  miserable  for  me  because 
she  was  always  taking  his  part.  [ did 
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not  think  that  I con  Id  stand  it  and  def- 
ended to  run  off  and  hunt  up  my  father. 

I asked  George  if  I could  go  over 
and  see  my  brother;  but  he  would  not 
let  me  ao  lest  I should  bring  back  tv' 
phoid  fever  germs  from  my  brother 
who  was  quite  sick.  A day.  later,  my 
brother  died  and  still  I was  not  al- 
lowed to  go  and  see  him  because  I 
might  bring  the  disease  to  Ossy- 

I had  a rabbitdrap  which  Ossy 
wanted;  but  I would  not  let  him  have 


it.  Trie  ran  to 
moth  e r,  where 


the  house  and  told  his 
upon,  she  rushed  out 


and  commanded  me  to  give  up  the 
trap,  f told  her  it  was  mine  and  that 
I was  going  to  keep  it  too.  “You  give 
it  him,  I say,”  she  threatened.  I re- 
fused and  she  got  a large  willow  stick 
to  use  on  me.  It  made  me  mad  and  be- 
fore I knew  what  I was  doing,  I had 
seized  a stick  of  wood  and  struck  her 
on  the  head.  I no  sooner  had  done  it 

than  I was  sorry  and  begged  forgive* 

h ■ is  ~ M m 
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ness  of  her;  but  she  said  that  she  would 
not  and  that  she  never  wanted  to  see 
me  in  the  house  agin.  I told  her  to 
give  me  my  clothes  and  I would  be 
gone.  She  rolled  all  my  belongings  in 
a small  cloth  and  I was  soon  on  my 
way  to  some  place;  but  which  after 
many  weeks  turned  out  to  be  no  place. 


CHAPTER  III. 


A Tramp  at  Twelve  Years  of  Age. 

Wlien  I really  came  to  myself  I 
found  I had  gone  nearly  a mile.  I was 
again  without  a home  and  not  even  a 
friend  within  miles  to  whom  I might 
go  to  for  comfort  and  advice.  My  en* 
tire  belongings  were  the  roll  of  clotheis 
That  I had  under  my  arm,  what  I had 
on  and  ten  cents  in  my  pocket*  I hard- 
ly knew  what  to  do.  What  would  be- 
come of  me  ? I sat  down  by  a brook  to 
think.  I thought  several  times  of  re- 
turning to  Mrs-  Hay’s.  I knew  that 
she  loved  me  and  would  care  for  me; 
but  then  I knew  too  that  she  had  a 
large  family  of  her  own  to  look  after 
and  did  not  need  me  there.  I was  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  I was  big  enough 
to  make  my  own  living.  I was  twelve 
years  old.  I could  plow,  milk  cows. 
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drive  horses,  pitch  hay  and  do  all  kinds 
of  farm  work.  I would  get  a job  and 
earn  enough  money  to  go  to  the  Snake 
River  valley  and  find  my  father. 

I walked  on  to  Franklin;  a distance 
of  three  miles  and  there  I sat  down  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  I was  hungry; 
but  T did  not  like  to  spend  my  money 
for  something  to  eat  so  soon.  Noticing 
a man  fishing,  I had  an  idea.  I would 
catch  some  fish  too.  I decided  that  I 
had  better  spend  my  ten  cents  for  hook 
and  line  than  for  crackers  and  cheese. 
The  latter  would  soon  be  gone;  but 
with  the  former  I could  make  my  liv- 
ing whenever  I was  near  a stream- 

I went  to  a near-by  store  and 
bought  a fishing-tackle.  Then  I walked 
up  the  river’s  bank  for  about  a mile 
and  cut  a willow  for  a fisliing-pole.  I 
was  soon  fishing  for  my  dinner  in  dead 
earnest.  It  was  a long  time  before  I 
caught  anything;  but  worth  the  time 
spent  for  I at  last  palled  out  a nice  big 
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trout.  I made  a fire  and  put  the  fish 
on  a forked  stick  and  then  held  it  over 
the  flame  until  it  was  cooked.  It  was 
my  first  experience  in  camping  out; 
hut  at  that  time  I never  dreamed  of  the 
days  upon  days  of  my  boyhood  that 
were  to  be  spent  that  way. 

Dinner  over,  I put  my  bundle  of 
clothes  under  my  arm  and  with  my 
late  purchase  rolled  and  struck  m my 
pocket,  I traveled  along  the  wagon 
road  towards  Preston,  Idaho.  I walked 
the  whole  afternoon  and  reached  Pres- 
ton just  as  night  was  coming  on,  I was 
very  tired  and  wandered  wdiere  I was 
going  to  sleep.  Noticing  a man  out  at 
his  barn  doing  chores,  I went  over  to 
him  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  want 
to  hire  a boy  to  wrork  on  the  farm  He 
looked  at  me  for  a moment  and  then 
replied:  “Mo,  I have  enough  children 
to  care  for  of  my  own  without  looking 
after  other  people’s.  By  the  way,  Bub, 
where  you  from  and  where  are  you  go- 


I fished  for  my  dinner 
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in*  anyway  T*  In  reply  to  my  giving 
him  the  desired  information,  he  eon- 
tinned.  “You  had  better  go  back  to 
where  you  come  from. 

This  was  quite  discouraging  to  me, 
nevertheless,  I braced  up  and  went  on 
through  Preston.  I had  no  money  to 
pay  for  lodging,  so  decided  *hat  I 
would  have  to  sleep  out  of  doors.  It 
was  rather  late  in  the  fall  and  getting 
quite  cold  and  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  sleep  long  at  a time,-  although  I was 
extremely  tired-  I lay  there  bv  the 
road-side  wrapped  in  the  meagre  clot.tr 
ing  that  I had  until  towards  morning, 
when  I got  too  cold  to  sleep,  and  arose 
and  started  on  for  the  next  town — 
Clifton. 

T tried  to  get  a job  there;  but  every- 
body seemed  to  think  that  T was  too 
small.  When  evening  came,  I went  out 
into  the  country  and  crawled  into  a 
straw-back  ami  went  {*»  slum.  The 

i 

next  morning  I arose  so  cold  an  1 stiff 
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that  I could  hardly  walk.  I knew  that 
I could  not  stand  it  much  longer; 
something  must  be  done,  t walked  a 
short  distance  and  met  a man  with  a 
load  of  potatoes.  X asked  him  if  I could 
not  have  one  or  two.  He  said  yes,  and 
gave  me  several.  X thanked  him  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  gone  on,  I made  a 
fire,  got  a good  bed  of  coals  and  then 
put  the  potatoes  on  it.  I think  I never 
in  my  life  have  enjoyed  potatoes  like 
I did  those. 

X went  on  through  Oxf): l that  (lay 
and  night  found  me  at  Swan  Lake.  It 
was  a bitter  cold  night.  The  best  shel- 
ter that  I could  find  seemed  to  be  a 
high  board  fence  which  sheltered  a 
man’s  house  and  ^vard.  I fell  asleep, 
shivering  with  the  cold  and  awoke  to 
find  mvself  covered  with  snow  arid  the 
wind  blowing  fiercely.  I could  hardly 
raise  myself  to  my  feet  and  then  could 
barelv  walk-  My  clothing  wras  frozen 
on  me  and  my  feet  had  no  feeling  in 


I ask  him  for  one  and  he  gave  me  several 
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them.  My  hands  seemed  numb  too.  As 
I look  back  now  and  think  of  that 
night,  I am  surprised  that  I ever* 
awoke.  I knew  that  I must  do  some- 
thing or  I would  soon  be  frozen  stiff. 
I made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  the  farm* 
house  and  see  if  they  would  not  let  me 
in  and  warm. 

Walking  towards  the  house,  I saw 
that  there  was  a light.  I went  up  to 
the  door  and  was  just  about  to  knock 
wjien  T heard  footsteps  behind  me.  I 
turned  and  saw  a little  girl.  She 
seemed  to  be  frightened  at  me  and  ran 
to  the  corner  of  the  house  and  peeping 
around  at  me  said:  “Who  are  you  and 
what  do  you  want  here?” 

I told  her  that  I was  a boy  without 
a home  and  was  freezing  to  death. 

She  fame  towards  me  a little  and 
then  seeing  that  I was  a mere  boy,  her 
fright  seemed  to  vanish  and  she  ex- 
claimed, “You  poor  boy.” 

It  was  the  first  kind  word  that  had 
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been  spoken  to  me  for  a long  time.  I 
started  to  cry.  It  was  more  than  I 
could  stand.  To  see  that  someone  was 


sympathizing  with  me  was  more  than 
I could  stand  just  then.  She  told  me 
that  her  little  sister  had  taken  sick  dm 
ring  the  night  and  her  mother  had  sent 
her  over  to  the  neighbors  . for  some 
medicine.  She1  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  led  me  into  the  house-  Her  moth- 
er not  being  in  the  kitchen,  she  left 
me  there  and  went  through  the  hall  to 
go  up  stairs.  Presently,  I could  hear 
her  and  her  mother  talking  in  a low 
tone.  In  a few  minutes,  the  little  girl 
returned  and  adding  some  fuel  to  the 
fire,  asked  me  to  sit  up  close  to  the 
oven  door.  I had  hardly  done'  so  when 
her  mother  stepped  into  the  room. 

She  was  a talk  goo  1-looking  women 
and  had  a very  pleasant  smile  for  me 
As  I looked  piteously  into  her  eyes,  she 
said,  ‘ ' My  poor,  little  boy.  You  look 
as  if  von  tad  spent  a rather  bad 


night.’ 
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I could  not  speak;  my  feet  hurt  me 
so.  I could  only  cry.  She  notice  my 
plight  and  came  near.  ‘"Had  you  not 
better  take  your  shoes  off.  my  boy?” 
she  said  as  she  looked  me  over. 

I tried  to  obey  her;  but  my  shoes  re- 
fused to  move — they  were  frozen  on 
my  feet.  Holly,  the  little  girl,  came  to 
my  assistance-  We  worked  for  some 
time  at  each  shoe  before  we  could  get 
them  off.  Mrs.  Cunningham,  the  lady 
brought  a foot-pan  of  ice-cold  water 
and  put  my  feet  into  it.  I never  suf- 
fered so  much  in  all  my  life.  It  would 
not  have  hurt  me  any  more  if  I had 
pushed  my  feet  into  a firy  furnace. 

Mrs.  Cunningham  then  gave  me  a hot 
drink  and  some  toast  and  put  me  tc 
bed  without  asking  me  any  questions 
as  to  my  folks  or  home  or  even  how  I 
came  to  be  caught  out  in  such  a storm. 
I thought  it  very  kind  of  her  not  to 
question  me,  for  I was  so  weary  and 
weak  from  my  several  days’  tramp 
without  food. 
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I was  soon  asleep  and  lost  in  the 
happy  land  of  dreams.  In  about  three 
hours,  I awoke  to  find  it  morning.  I 
arose  and  went  into  their  kitchen.  Mrs 
Cunningham  was  seated  at  the  break- 
fast table.  She  greeted  me  kindly  and 
asked  me  how  I felt-  I told  her  that 
I felt  much  better.  She  gave  me  a 
seat  at  the  breakfast  table  and  begar 
to  ask  me  questions.  I told  her  my 
name;  how  I happened  to  be  there 
where  my  father  was;  how  I had  nevei 
heard  from  mother  since  she  left  home 
and  some  about  the  places  I had  beer 
living  since  our  family  was  broken  up 
Before  I had  finished,  Dolly  came  from 
her  bed-room  and  stood  by  my  chair 
and  listened  intently  until  I had  fin- 
ished my  story.  I looked  at  her  and 
could  see  her  pretty  eyes  fill  with  tears 
as  I told  of  my  misfortunes.  I thought 
that  I never  had  seen  a girl  half  so 
pretty  as  she  was.  She  was  elever 
years  old;  had  very  black  hair  and  eyes 
that  sparkled  like  diamonds. 


I heard  foot  steps  behind  me. 
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After  some  silence-  Mrs.  Cunning 
ham  said:  “Well,  Cliarley,  you  have 
certainly  had  a hard  time  of  it  for  8 
boy  of  your  age.  As  long  as  we  live 
here  von  can  stay  with  us  if  you  like: 
but  we  expect  to  move  to  Rock 
Springs,  Wyoming,  in  a few  days.  My 
husband  is  out  there  now.  We  are  just 
waiting  for  him  to  send  for  us  and  then 
we  will  go. 

“Well,  Mamma,  let  him  go  with 
usd'  said  Dolly,  sympathizing  with  me 
very  much. 

“My  dear,  I would  be  glad  to;  but 
we  haven’t  the  money-  It  is  a long 
ways  down  there.” 

I thanked  Mrs.  Cunningham  and 
told  her  that  I would  be  glad  to  stay 
with  them  until  my  feet  got  well.  Dolly 
seemed  satisfied  for  the  time  being  and 
did  all  she  could  to  help  her  mother 
make  me  feel  at  home  and  care  for  my 
feet.  As  long  as  I stayed  there  the  lit- 
tle girl  and  I were  the  best  friends.  W€ 
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went  together 


to  the  store  and  the 
neighbors  several  times.  One  day  while 


we  were 

; i 

P t ! 

Cx.  U 

ly  and  I 

sat 

a chat. 

“Cha 

rlev 

f*  i 

runny  n c 

>w  p 

;aid  Dolly/’  isn’t  it 
e meet  and  become  the 
best  of  friends  and  then  in  after  life 


part  and  never  see  each  other  again?” . 

‘‘Yes,  it  is/*  said  I;  “but  the  best  of 
friends  must  part  sometimes  it  would 
seem.  When  the  day  comes  that  you 
and  I must  part,  I will  be  very  very 
sorry.  I have  enjoyed  myself  here  so 
. inch.” 


“It  makes  me  feel  bad  to  think  of 
it,”  she  continued,  “Do  you  suppose 
that  we  will  ever  see  each  other 


again  ? ’ ’ 

‘Yes,  I think  we  shalh”  said  I,  “for 
when  I get  to  be  a man,  I will  come 
down  to  Rock  Springs  and  visit  you-” 
And  then  in  piteous  tones  she  said: 
“Yes,  but  we  might  not  be  there.  We 
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might  move  somewhere  else,  and  how 
would  you  know  where  we  had  gone?” 
I then  told  her  that  1 would  write 
to  her  as  soon  as  1 found  work,  and 
then  if  they  moved  away  she  could  let 
me  know.  I explained  to  her  that  I 
could  not  write  very  plain;  but  may  be 
she  could  make  it  out. 

“Good!*1  exclaimed  Dolly,  “I  will 
write  my  address  now  and  give  it  to 
you.  Mamma  had  a letter  from  Papa 
reading  it  yesterday  and  I can  get  the 
right  address  from  that.'1 

Our  conversation  was  broken  into 
by  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Cunningham, 
who  after  having  a word  to  say  about 
several  other  things,  said:  “Dolly,  I 
had  a letter  from  Papa  this  afternoon, 
He  says  that  we  must  come  to  him  day- 
after-tomorrow.  That  means  that  we 
must  pack  what  we  are  going  to  take 
with  ns  tomorrow,  and  then  sell  the 
rest  of  the  things  if  we  can.” 

Then  the  next  day,  we  went  tc 
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work  to  get  tilings  ready  for  them  te 
move.  While  we  were  working  away 
Mrs.  Cunningham  said  to  me:  ‘‘Char 
ley,  you  are  only  a boy  and  I believe 
you  need  a little  advice.  When  we 
leave,  you  will  be  alone  once  more.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  had  better  go  to 
Rexburg  where  your  father  is  and  let 
him  take  care  of  you.  Then  you  must 
be  a good  boy  and  stay  right  with  youi 
father  until  you  become  a man,  or  you 
may  get  in  the  same  position  that  you 
were  when  you  came  here.  When  you 
get  there,  you  must  write  to  us  at  Rock 
Springs  and  let  us  know  how  you  are 
getting  along.’’ 

I told  her  that  I would  write  as  soon 
as  I arrived  there  and  found  my  fath 
er.  She  then  asked  me  how  far  it  was 
to  Rexburg,  and  I told  her  that  I 
thought  it  was  not  very  far;  but  did 
not  know  just  how  many  miles.  Little 
did  I imagine  the  long  distance  at  that 
time. 
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The  next  day  was  the  day  that  they 
were  to  leave  for  Bock  Springs  and  as 
I was  to  be  left  alone,  I decided  to  con- 
tinue my  journey  the  same  day.  I 
arose  early  that  morning;  thought  that 
I might  be  able  to  reach  my  destination 
if  I put  in  a long  day.  After  breakfast 
I gathered  up  my  bundle  and  told  them 
that  I guessed  that  I would  be  off.  I 
thanked  them  again  for  having  been  sc 
kind  to  me  and  then  holding  out  my 
hand  to  Mrs.  Cunningham  to  bid  her 
good-bye,  I renewed  my  promise  tc 
write  them  as  soon  as  I reached  the  end 
of  my  journey. 

Tlie  good  lady  came  forward  and 
placing  her  hand  in  mine,  shook  it  ten- 
derly  and  then  placed  a silver  dollar 
in  it  and  said,  “ Good-bye,  Charley: 
may  God  be  with  you.”  She  then  sat 
down  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Thus,  I left  her 

Dolly  was  out  at  the  gate.  I started 
to  bid  her  good-bye,  and  found  that  T 
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had  another  piece  of  money  in  my 
hand.  She  said  that  she  had  taken  it 
out  of  her  bank  that  morning,  and  al- 
though it  was  the  last  piece  that  she 
had,  she  wanted  me  to  take  it  as  it 
would  pay  for  my  bed  that  night.  I did 
after  some  hesitation,  and  then  feeling 
that  I was  about  to  cry,  I bade  hei 
good-bye  and  started  on  my  journey 
leaving  behind  me  once  more  the  only 
friends  within  miles  and  miles.  After 
I had  gone  some  few  rods,  I glanced 
over  my  shoulder  to  look  at  the  little 
girl  who  had  been  so  good  to  me  and 
noticed  that  she  was  walking  slowly 
hack  to  the  house,  crying. 

I went  on,  knowing  that  I could  not 
do  as  I would  like  to.  I found  my  eyes 
filling  with  tears  again  and  again  that 
afternoon,  as  I made  my  way  towards 
Rexburg.  After  a long  tramp,  I couldf 
see  a town  in  the  far  distance  and 
quickened  my  pace  as  much  as  possibly 
that  I might  reach  it  before  dark.  I 
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arrived  about  dusk:  but  to  my  disap- 
pointment, found  that  the  name  of  it 
was  McCammon.  I went  into  a store 
and  bought  some  crackers  and  cheese. 
Stepping  up  to  the  storekeeper  a few 
minutes  later,  I said,  kkDo  you  know 
howT  far  it  is  to  E exburg?” 

“Not  exactly;  but  I believe  it  is 
about  one  hundred  miles.” 

I drew  a long  breath  and  then 
looked  at  him  trying  to  tell  whether  he 
was  joking  or  not.  He  noticed  that  I 
was  worried  and  asked,  me  if  1.  was 
bound  for  that  place* 

“Yes,”  said  I,  “glad  to  have  some- 
one interested  in  me  enough  to  ask 

* > 

questions.” 

“That  is  a long  ways  for  you  to 
walk.  Are  you  not  afraid  to  cross  th€ 
Indian  reservation?” 

“Do  I have  to  cross  a reservation?’* 
1 inquired,  astonished. 

“Yes,  unless  you  ^io  away  out  of 
your  way  to  get  there.” 
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‘‘Are  there  many  Indians  on  the 
reservation  ?”  I then  asked. 

“Yes,  hundreds  of  them.  Yuu  had 
better  look  out,  too,  for  they  aim  on  the 
war-path  um  and  will  run  oh  with 
you.  There  were  three  hundred  sol* 
diers  passed  through  here  just  the  oth- 
er day  who  were  going  to  Jackson's 
Hole  to  fight  the  Indians.  You  will 
have  to  pass  through  that  very  reser- 
vation if  you  go  to  Rexburg.  There 
have  been  several  men  killed  on  that 
road  already.  When  you  cross  the 
bridge  at  Portniff  canyon,  look  to  youi 
right  and  you  will  see  the  grave  of  the 
man  who  used  to  own  this  store.  He 
was  killed  by  the  Indians.” 

This  frightened  me;  but  having 
thought  it  over  that  night  as  I rested 
in  the  bed  that  Dolly’s  quarter  had 
paid  for,  I finally  decided  that  I would 
go  on  next  morning-  Therefore,  the 
next  morning  found  me  up  early  and 
soon  on  my  way.  When  I got  one-half 
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mile  from  McCammon,  I came  to  a 
large  canyon  called  Portniff.  I crossed 
the  bridge,  and  just  as  I had  been  told 
the  grave  came  in  view  and  looked  just 
as  the  storekeeper  had  described  it  tc 
me.  I looked  down  the  canyon.  On 
either  side  for  miles  I could  see  great 
high  bluffs.  With  the  thought  of  the 
Indians  in  mind,  it  looked  an  awful 
lonesome  road;  that  road  which  ran 
along  in  the  bottom  of  the  canyon.  Nev* 
ertheless,  I followed  it  for  six  miles 
without  seeing  the  Indians. 

Finally  the  canyon  opened  up  intc 
a valley  streaching  out  for ' several/ 
miles  before  me.  On  either  side  of  this 
valley,  I could  see  Indian  wigwams 
while  the  Indians  seemed  to  be  riding 
in  all  directions.  I hardly  knew  what 
to  do.  Could  not  I steal  my  wav, 
through?  I had  nothing  to  loose  be- 
sides my  life  and  that  was  not  very 
pre  cions  to  me  if  I must  tramp  and 
starve  to  death.  I must  get  to  Rex- 
burg.  I would  risk  it- 
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With  this  determination,  I stole  my 
way  up  the  valley.  When  I noticed  any 
signs  of  Indians  coining  on  the  road 
that  I was  on,  I would  get  out  to  the 
side  of  the  road  and  hide  in  the1  sage- 
brush  until  they  had  gone  by.  As  soon 
as  they  were  by  and  out  of  sight,  T 
would  get  back  into  the  road  and  run 
as  hard  as  I could.  Being  frightened 
I forgot  my  tired  feeling  and  hunger 
and  made  several  miles  across  the  res- 
ervation by  evening.  When  night  came 
on,  I was  at  another  townv — Pocatello. 

I learned  at  this  place  that  the  In- 
dians were  still  hostile.  I was  doubly 
thankful;  I still  had  some  money  left 
and  had  been  able  to  steal  my  way 
adross  the  reservation  without  being 
caught.  I bought  something  to  eat  and 
then  went  to  the  fifteen -cent  lodging 
house. 

The  next  morning  I left  Pocatello 
and  journeyed  to  Ross  Fork;  the  trad 
ing-post  of  the  reservation.  There  were 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  at  this 
place  to  keep  order  among  the  Indians 
I rested  there  awhile  and  then  walked 
on  to  Blaclrfoot.  I could  not  find  a bed 
there  for  less  than  fifty  cents,  so 
crawled  into  a wood-shed-  It  was  a 
bitter  cold  night  and  I did  not  sleep 
much.  The  following  day  I made  my 
way  on  to  Eagle  Rock  and  again  slept 
out.  From  there,  I went  to  Marekt 
Lake. 

At  the  latter  place,  I met  a man 
who  knew  my  father.  He  took  me  tc 
his  home  that  night  and  I had  a good- 
night’s  sleep.  The  next  morning,  1 
started  for  E exburg.  The  road  ran 
over  the  bad-lands  and  the  country  was 
the  roughest  that  I ever  saw.  I could 
see  nothing  but  sage-brush  and  lava* 
rocks.  By  the  time  I had  got  six  miles 
out  from  Market  Lake,  there  were  si* 
inches  of  snow  on  the  ground.  It  made 
it  slow  traveling  the  best  I could  do 
Finally,  I came  to  a fork  in  the  road 
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and  did  not  know  which  way  ot  go 
After  much  thinking  and  worrying,  I 
decided  to  take  the  one  that  ran  to  the 
left.  I folowed  it  until  dark;  but  still 
Rexburg  was  not  in  sight-  I walked  on 
in  the  dark  some  time-  I finally  decid- 
ed that  I was  lost.  I had  taken  the 
wrong  road,  for  a man  at  Market  Lake 
had  told  me  that  it  was  only  twenty- 
two  miles  to  Rexburg.  What  could  I 
do  ? It  was  dark  now. 

I at  last  made  up  my  mind  to  camp 
and  wait  until  morning;  it  was  the  only 
thing  that  I could  do.  I built  a fire  out 
of  sage-brush  and  was  able  to  keep 
warm  though  I could  not  drive  away 
the  awful  lonesome  and  homesick  feel- 
ings that  arose.  I wondered  if  ever  e 
boy  had  to  endure  as  much  as  I.  I tried 
to  think  what  Dolly  would  say  if  she 
knew  where  I was  and  what  my  mother 
would  think  if  she  knew  what  a life  I 
seemed  called  upon  to  endure.  It  was 
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the  most  lonely  night  that  I had  ever 
spent  in  my  life.  The  night  was  verj 
still.  Away  in  the  thick  darkness  I 
knew  not  where  the  hoot  of  the  ow(| 
came  plainly  to  me  only  to  increase  my 
loneliness;  the  howl  of  the  coyotes 
whether  near  or  far,  one  or  a dozen,  I 
knew  not,  but  longed  for  a tree  in 
which  to  climb.  I often  wondered  how 
manv  were  only  a few  yards  off  in  the 
darkness  watching  me  as  I sat  in  the 
bright  light  of  the  fire.  I never  want 
to  spend  another  night  as  I did  that 
one. 

That  i was  glad  when  morning 
came,  I need  not  say.  I made  up  my 
mind  to  keep  on  the  same  way  that  I 
had  been  going  the  night  before.  I 
was  certain  that  it  would  take  me  tc 
some  town,  ranch  or  something.  After 
some  distance,  I met  a man.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  a trapper.  He  aske<* 
me  where  I was  going.  When  I told 
him,  he  laughed  and  said  that  every 
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step  that  I took  was  taking  me  that 
much  farther  from  Rexburg- 

“That  road  leads  to  Beaver  canjmn 
my  boy,”  he  said,  and  then  added,  “I 
am  on  my  way  to  Rexburg  and  you  can 
go  with  me  if  you  like.” 

I accepted  the  invitation  to  get  on 
behind  his  saddle  and  we  arrived  in 
Rexburg  in  good  time  that  dav. 

I began  to  inquire  about  my  father 
but  every  one  seemed  not  to  know 
where  he  was.  He  had  lived  there;  but 
had  gone  somewhere  farther  north  tc 
work  on  the  railroad.  I found  myself 
to  be  no  better  off  than  if  I had  droppde 
into  any  other  strange  place,  yes,  even 
worse  off,  for  Rexburg  was  twenty-two 
miles  from  a railroad  and  was  populat- 
ed with  poor  people  living  in  little,  log 
buildings  with  dirt  roofs — almost  hid 
from  view  in  the  sage-brush.  All  the 
provisions  had  to  be  hauled  from  Eagle 
Rock  or  Market  Lake,  and,  therefore, 
were  scarce  and  high-priced.  I was  al- 


I got  on  behind  his  saddle. 
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most  sure  that  if  I stayed  there  I would 
starve  when  winter  came  on,  so  I made 
up  my  mind  to  go  back  to  Mrs.  Day’s 
in  Cache  Valley.  I was  sure  that  she 
would  keep  and  he  good  to  me,  too. 

I walked  to  Eagle  Rock  and  found 
lodging  in  an  old  hay-stack.  The  next 
morning  I arose,  cold  and  hungry;  but 
my  money  was  all  gone  and  I was  una- 
ble to  get  anything  to  eat.  I walked  on 
slowly  hardly  able  to  travel  at  alb  In 
six  miles  more,  I was  at  Shelly  and 
was  wondering  what  b could  find  to 
eat'  I noticed  some  cars  standing  on 
the  side-track  and  after  having  walked 
over  to  them,  I found  that  some  ‘Maps” 
were  living  there.  While  I was  stands 
ing  nearby,  a ’‘Jap”  came  to  the  door 
and  threw  out  a large  piece  of  dry  hard 
bread.  It  looked  good  to  one  in  my 
condition,  and  I rushed  for  it  as  soon 
as  he  had  stepped  back  in  the  car 
Just  as  1 was  about  to  the  bread,  I no* 
ticed,  to  my  surprise,  that  abiir  dog  was 
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coming  out  from  under  the  car  to  get 
ther  same  morsel.  I hesitated  a mo- 
ment; then  as  he  did  likewise,  I seized 
a nearby  stick  and  drove  him  away  and 
thus  won  the  prize.  He  did  not  like  it 
and  stood  hack  and  growled  at  me  as 
much  as  to  say  that  I had  robbed  him 
of  his  dinner. 

For  two  more  days,  I walked  on  un- 
til I came  to  Pocatello  once  more-  The 
only  food  that  I had  was  the  crust  of 
bread  that  I stole  from  the  dog.  I was 
getting  so  hungry  that  I could  hardly 
walked  and  had  begun  to  think  that 
my  time  had  come,  when  I finally 
reached  the  town.  But  what  good  did 
it  do  me  to  be  in  town  without  any  of 
the  where- with -all  to  get  bread  with?  I 
walked  around  the  town  until  I could 
stand  it  no  longer.  I did  not  care  what 
became  of  me;  I wished  that  I was 
dead.  I sat  down  on  a curb-stone  and 
cried  and  cried. 

After  some  time,  a gentle  hand  was 


I did  not  answer. 
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placed  on  my  head  and  a voice  asked 
me  what  was  the  matter.  I did  not  an- 
swer; I knew  that  it  was  a girl;  but  did 
not  look  around. 


“Tell  me  what  is  the  matter,  little 
boy;  it  may  be  that  I can  help  you,” 
came  the  words  to  me  again. 

This  time  I could  not  ignore  the 
seemingly  sympathetic  voice,  and  an- 
swered, “I  am  awful  hungry,  and  have 
nothing  to  eat.  . 

“Where  is  your  home?”  she  then 
inquired* 


fc  t 


That's  it;  1 ain't 


£*ot  none,  * ’ said  I. 


“Well,  where  is  your  mother?” 

“I  don't  know.”  Then  as  she 
seemed  to  be  still  more  than  interested 
in  my  welfare,  I told  her  a little  of  my 
story. 


She  then  looked  straight  into  my 
eyes  as  if  studying  me  and  said,  “What 
is  your  name?" 

1 said  ‘‘Charley  Bean,"  and  at  that 
very  moment  even  before  I had  really 
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finished,  she  threw  her  arms  about  my 
neck  and  oriel : 

“You  are  mv  brother:  you  are  my 

• « & 

brother  Charley.  ’ ’ 

I looked  into  her  tearful  eyes  and 
recognized  my  own  sister,  Sarah 
whom  I had  not  seen  since  our  home 


was  broken  up  by  Mother’s  departure 
Y e stool  clasped  in  each  other’s  arms 
for  some  time. 

The  silence  was  finally  broken  by 
her  sad  and  mournful  words:  “Oh 
Charley;  would  that  God  had  taken  us 
out  of  this  cruel  world  long  ago.  We 
would  be  better  off  if  we  could  die.  I 
have  though  of  you  day  and  night  since 
Mother  was  driven  from  us.  I just 
knew  you  were  having  an  awful  time 
and  yet  X did  not  know  where  you  were 
so  h could  help  voir  Just  last  night,  I 
dreamed  that  you  were  a poor,  ragged 
beggar-boy  on  the  street  without  noth- 
ing to  eat.  My  dream  lias  come  true.” 

It  was  getting  late  and  the  night 
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air  was  cold.  My  sister  said  that  she 
had  a litte  money  and  would  pay  for 
my  bed  that  night.  We  went  to  a lodg- 
ing-house and  ate  supper  together 
After  we  had  finished,  Sarah  asked  me 
where  I was  expecting  to  go.  I told 
her  that  I had  decided  that  the  only 
thing  I could  do  was  to  go  back  to  Mrs 
Day’s. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “I  have  almost 
six  dollars  which  I have  been  able  tc 
save  and  I will  get  you  a half -fare  tick 
et  and  then  you  will  not  be  long  getting 
there.  You  had  better  go  to  tomorrow 
morning  for  vre  have  not  enough  mon- 
ey to  board  about  here  long-” 

I asked  her  wrhat  she  had  been  do 
ing  all  the  time.  She  replied:  “I  have 
been  living  vTith  many  different  people 
since  we  separated;  some  vrere  good  tc 
me,  other  vrere  not.  They  all  seemed 
to  get  tired  of  me.  I have  been  giver 
awTay  many  times  since  I came  to  Poca- 
tello some  wreeks  ago.  When  I came 
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upon  you  this  evening,  I was  out  look- 
ing for  work.  I have  been  working  foi 
a lady  who  paid  me  one  dollar  a week 
hut  she  has  left  town  and  I must  find 
some  other  place.” 

We  at  last  parted  for  the  night.  T 
went  to  my  room  and  had  a good 
night’s  rest.  Sarah  woke  me  early  the 
next  morning  and  we  ate  our  breakfast 
together  and  then  she  took  me  to  the 
depot  and  bought  me  a ticket-  She  alsc 
bought  me  a necktie.  I still  have  that 
tie  in  my  possession  and  whenever  I gc 
to  my  trunk  and  see  that  faded  tie  my 
thoughts  wander  back  to  the!  time  my 
sister  found  me  almost  starved  at  Po- 
catello and  feed  me,  and  then  sent  me 
on  to  Mrs.  Day’s  with  almost  the  last 
cent  she  had. 

The  train  finaly  pulled  into  the  de 
pot.  Sarah  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
led  me  to  the  car  and  then  handed  me 
fifty  cents. 

I knew  it  was  almost  the  last  cent 
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that  she  had  and  said,  “Oh,  Sarah,  I 
can’t  take  that;  what  will  yon  do?” 
“No  you  take  it  for  something  tc 
eat.  I will  get  along  alright  for  if  I 
have  faith  in  God  he  will  help  me  find 
work  some  place.' ’ 

I took  it,  she  kissed  me  good-bye 
and  I went  into  the  car.  As  the  train 
pulled  out,  I could  see  my  sister  lean 
ing  up  against  the  depot  with  her  hand- 
kerchief up  to  her  eyes  My  train  sped 
on  and  I thought  of  my  sister*  but  did 
not  not  realize  the  situation  that  she 
was  in.  Now  when  that  scene  is  re 
called,  I see  my  sister  standing  on  the 
platform  without  a friend,  home  or 
hand  outstretched  to  save  her  from 
that  dreadful  death  that  awaits  her. 


CHAPTER  YI. 


Experiences  as  a Shepherd  Boy. 

It  did  not  seem  very  long  until  I 
was  at  the  end  of  my  journey  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  kind  Mrs.  Day  once 
more.  She  was  glad  to  see  me  and 
take  me  in,  though  she  did  have  a large 
family  of  her  own.  I spent  several 
weeks  there  and  felt  at  home;  but 
longed  to  be  making  my  own  way  in 
the  world  instead  of  living  on  the 
goodness  of  about  the  only  friends  that 
I had.  I had  written  Dolly  a letter, 
now  that  I was  no  longer  a tramp  and 
told  her  of  some  of  my  experiences 
though  not  all.  I had  not  heard  from 
her  }ret- 

One  day,  a friend  of  the  Day’s  came 
over  to  see  them  and  while  he  was 
there,  he  asked  me  to  go  over  to  Clif- 
ton with  him  for  a while.  I accepted 
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the  invitation,  hoping  to  find  work 
somewhere.  While  I was  at  Clifton,  I 
received  a letter.  I had  never  reu 
ceived  a letter.  1 had  never  received 
anything  like  it  before ; it  was  edged  in 
black.  I remember  I thought  that  it 
was  only  a new  kind  of  envelope  tha^ 
Dolly  had  bought  and  thought  it  quite 
nice.  I opened  it  and  read: 

i 

“Pocatello,  Idaho,  March  1,  1893. 

Mr.  Charley  Bean,  : i 

Clifton,  Idaho 

Dear  Friend:  Your  sister  Sarah  is  • 
dead.  It  seems  that  she  has  become 
tired  of  living  and  lias  taken  her  own 
life-  She  took  poison.  The  doctors  did 
all  they  could  for  her;  but  it  was  toe 
late.  She  has  been  buried  several 
days.  1 would  have  written  }ou  soon- 
er; but  did  not  know  your  address. 

“I  can  assure  you  that  your  sister 
had  a respectable  burial.  The  people 
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were,  all  very  rood  and  did  all  they 
could  for  her. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  I).  UNDERTAKER.” 

X read  the  letter  over  and  ovei 
again : could  it  be  so  that  my  sister  wag 
dead?  I remembered  what  she  had 
said  to  me:  “I  will  trust  in  God  and  He 
will. help  me.”  Then  I wondered  if  I 
was  to  blame  for  her  act;  I had  taker 
the  last  cent  that  she  had  or  nearly  sg 
I was  sure.  If  I had.  would  God  for- 
give me?  Yes*  But,  would  He  forgive 
her  for  what  she  had  done?  “Yes,” 
came  the  answer  to  my  mind.  4 4 She 
was  only  a child  alone  in  the  world  with 
no  mother  to  guide  her  footsteps  in  the 
right  paths.”  It  seems  that  none  cared 
to  give  her  a kind  word  or  do  anything 
for  her  until  her  burial — it  was  too  late 
then.  For  months,  her  words  rang  irj 
my  ears:  4 4 Oh,  Charley,  would  that 
God  had  taken  us  out  of  this  cruel 
world  long  ago.  We  would  both  be  bet* 


They  would  scatter  all  over  the  hills. 
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ter  off  if  we  could  die/' 

I controlled  my  grief  the  best  that 
I could.  One  day  while  walking  about 
the  streets  of  Clifton  I was  thinking 
of  my  sister's  death  and  wondering 
what  would  be  next  when  I met  a 
sheep  man.  Tde  asked  me  if  I did  not 
want  a job  herding  sheep.  I toll  him 
I did  not  know  as  I did  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  work  or  how  much  he 
would  give  me. 

“I  will  show  you  how  it  is  done,'’  hd 
said,  ‘‘and  get  another  boy  to  help  you 
and  pay  you  each  five  dollars  a month.” 

It  sounded  good  to  me  and  so  I ac- 
cepted his  offer  and  we  went  out  in  the 
foot-hills  about  three  miles  from  town 
Here  he  had  his  sheep-camp,  which 
was  built  on  four  wheels.  The  little 
house  had  one  window  in  the  front  and 
a door  in  the  bank.  It  was  easily 

mf 

moved  from  place  to  place  with  twe 

horses.  Mr.  L left  me  with  the 

sheep  while  he  went  down  to  town  tq 
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get  another  boy  to  help.  He  gave  me 
strict  orders  not  to  let  any  sheep  get 
away  from  me  or  to  let  the  co}mtes  steal 
any  while  he  was  gone. 

The  sheep  were  all  lying  down  by 
the  camp  when  Mr.  L— — left,  and  I 
remember  that  I thought  this  about 
the  best  job  that  I had  ever  struck.  I 
sat  down  in  front  of  the  camp  and 
made  whistles  out  of  willows. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, some  of  the  sheep  got  up  and 
started  off.  I ran  around  them  and 
brought  them  back:  but  before  I had 
finished  the  task  some  others  had 
started  off  in  another  direction-  I had 
hardly  got  them  back  when  some  oth- 
ers left  on  the  other  side  of  the  flock 
and  upon  my  word  when  I got  them 
back,  sheep  were  leaving  the  bunch  in 
all  directions.  Well.  I ran  after  them 
until  I gave  eomplerelv  out.  Just  at 
that  moment  I looked  down  the  slope 


I made  a fire  out  of  sage  brush 
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and  saw  the  boss  and  his  other  boy 
herder  coming. 

I told  the  master  of  the  sheep  that 
I could  not  herd  his  sheep  because  thej 
would  scatter  all  over  the  hills  in  spite 
of  all  I could  do.  He  laughed  and  said 
that  it  was  their  nature  to  do  that  and 
that  it  was  alright  to  let  them  do  it 
“ Sheep  always  leave  their  bed-ground 
early  in  the  morning,”  he  said,  “and 
scatter  every  way;  eating  grass  until 
the  sun  becomes  too  hot.  Then  they 
will  lay  down  and  rest  in  the  shade  un- 
til in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon  or  aboul 
three  o’clock.  Then  they  will  leave  ir 
all  directions  to  feed  again.” 

Mr.  L then  introduced  me  to 

my  helper,  Walter  P . He  was 

from  Denmark  and  could  speak  very 
little  English-  The  boss  left  us,  saying 
that  he  would  be  back  in  a few  days. 

Walter  and  I went  to  our  camp  tha* 
night  feeling  friends  though  we  could 
understand  very  little  what  each  othei 
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were  saying.  He  talked  to  me  in  Da- 
nish while  I spoke  to  him  in  English 
We  understood  each  other  quite  well 
by  signs  made  with  our  hands.  I found 
out  that  he  had  herded  goats  in  the 
“old  country”  and  seemed  to  know 
quite  a bit  about  it;  so  we  decided  that 
we  would  herd  the  sheep  in  the  same 
wray  and  he  was  to  be  boss. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  sheep 
were  leaving  their  bed-ground,  Walter 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  after  them 
and  brought  them  back  and  kept  them 
in  a bunch  as  much  as  possible  while  I 
got  our  breakfast.  As  soon  as  break- 
fast was  over,  we  took  the  sheep  out  8 
ways  from  the  camp;  but  Waltei 
thought  it  was  best  to  keep  them  in 
a bunch  all  the  time.  This  was  hard 
to  do;  but  we  succeeded  and  without 
loosing  a single  sheep.  We  kept  this 
up  for  three  or  more  days  though  it 
was  quite  a task  to  keep  them  together 
I told  Water  that  that  was  not  the  way 
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the  boss  told  me  to  do  it;  but  if  he 
thought  that  he  knew  more  than  the 
boss  about  sheep  we  would  do  it  that 
way 

After  several  day's  absence  from 
the  herd,  the  boss  came  back  to  see  how 
his  sheep  were  faring.  He  found  us 
herding  the  sheep  in  a bunch.  He  said 
that  was  not  the  way  to  do  it.  I re- 
plied that  I did  not  think  we  had  lost 
a single  sheep  though  it  certainly  kept 
us  busy  some  parts  of  the  day. 

“No;  and  vou  won’t  have  any  to 
loose  if  you  keep  on  herding  them  that 
way  much  longer,”  was  his  abrupt  re 
ply.  “Have  you  given  them  a drink?” 

‘‘No,  not  yet.”  I replied  since  he 
seemed  to  address  all  of  his  questions 
and  remarks  to  me. 

“Why  not?” 

“Well,  Walter  is  the  boss  and  vou 
will  have  to  ask  him.  He  said  that  he 
had  herded  goats  in  the  old  country 
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and  knew  all  about  the  business,  so  I 
have  been  doing  as  he  said.” 

“But  I told  you  not  to  do  it  that 
way  several  days’  ago.” 

“Yes,  sir.  I remembered  that  and  told 
Walter  about  it;  but  he  was  sure  that 
it  would  be  much  easier  to  herd  them 
just  as  he  used  to  herd  the  goats  ir 
Denmark  ” I stopped  and  then  seeing 
that  I had  not  expained  all,  I contin- 
ued. “We  couldn’t  both  have  our  way 
so  I just  let  him  be  boss  and  I did  a« 
he  said.” 

Mr.  L was  very  much  dis- 

pleased about  the  way  things  had  beer 
done  and  said:  “Well,  Walter  can  gc 
back  and  herd  goats  in  Denmark  for  all 
I care;  but  he  can’t  herd  sheep  for  me 
Charley,  if  you  will  herd  the  sheep 
alone,  I will  give  you  Walter’s  wages 
too;  then  you  will  have  ten  dollars  r 
month.  ’ ’ 

I thought  that  was  mighty  big 
wages;  but  did  not  like  the  thoughts  of 
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being  all  alone  dav  and  night  for  weeks 
at  a time.  However,  I promised  to  dc 
the  best  that  I could — I could  save  lots 
of  money  for  my  board  was  furnished 
and  I did  not  need  many  clothes. 

Mr.  L — + took  me  and  the  sheep 

back  into  the  mountains  and  left  us 
promising  me  that  he  would  be  back  in 
a week  with  more  supplies*  I was  now 
six  miles  from  town  off1  in  the  woods 
where  the  timber  was  so  thick  that  I 
could  see  but  a few  rods  from  my 
camp.  It  was  good  pasture  for  the 
sheep;  but  a lonesome  place  for  a boy 
to  spend  the  nights  all  by  himself.  I 
sat  by  the  camp-fire  for  hours  at  a time 
listening  to  the  coyotes  howl  and  the 
night-owl's  scream.  My  only  company 
was  my  dog,  Bluch;  laying  by  my  side 
It  woud  not.  have  been  so  bad:  but  now 
I had  to  live  in  a tent  as  it  was  to 
rough  to  get  the  wagon  to  the  camping 
place.  T did  not  feel  nearly  so  safe  in 
this  tent.  Whenever  a squirrel  or  a 
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porcupine  would  make  a noise  in  the 
underbrush,  I would  jump  to  my  feet 
in  alarm  thinking  that  it  was  a griz* 

zily  bear. 

One  morning  just  as  I crawled  out 
of  my  tent,  I heard  a cry  for  help-  I 
listened  and  the  cry  came  again: 
‘‘Help,  help.”  I left  the  sheep  and  ran 
in  the  direction  of  the  cry.  On  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  I found  an  old  shaft- 
house.  As  I approached  it,  I saw  a 
man  looking  down  the  inclined  shaft 
and  occasional  calling  for  help. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  said  I,  com- 
ing up  close  to  the  man. 

He  pointed  down  the  hole  in  the 
ground  and  said,  “Ed.’s  down  there.” 

“Why  don't  he  come  out?”  I asked. 

“He's  struck  some  bad  air,  I’m 
’f'raid,”  he  replied- 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  help  him 
out?”  . 

“ ’Cause  I don’t  care  to  git  caught 
in  the  same  trap.”  And  then  he  add* 
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ed:  “I’  m a man  with  a large  family 

and  I’ll  not  risk  my  life  down  there 
though  he  ought  to  be  helped  out.” 

‘ 4 What  can  he  done  to  help  him 
out?”  I asked,  feeling  that  I would  be 
willing  to  risk  my  life  in  order  to  help 
the  man  out  though  he  was  a strangei 
to  me.” 

‘‘Well,  Kid,  if  you  take  the  rope 
from  the  car  and  tie  one  end  of  it 
around  Kd.’s  waist  and  then  hold  his 
head  up  out  of  the  track.  I’ll  draw  him 
out  with  the  windlass.” 

“I  can  do  that,”  said  I as  I seized 
the  rope  to  make  the  descent. 

“But  remember.  Kid,  I ain’t  mak- 
in’  no  promises  to  help  you  out  in  case 
you  git  sick  down  there.  I won’t  risk 
my  life  fur  nbody  down  in  that  old 
hole” 

I did  not  hesitate:  but  went  down, 
down,  down  until  1 felt  that  I had  trav- 
eled a mile  though  the  shaft  was  only 
one  hundred  feet  deep.  I finally 
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stopped  and  listened.  I could  not  see 
anything;  but  heard  a groan  close  to 
me.  I lighted  a match,  then  another 
and  still  another.  They  would  not 
burn;  but  merely  flashed  and  went  out 
However,  I did  manage  to  see  during 
he  short  flash  that  Ed.  was  in  a sitting 
position  with  his  head  on  his  breast 
and  back  against  the  wall- 

I tied  the  rope  around  his  waist, 
rolled  him  over  on  the  track  and  gave 

the  signal  to  Mr.  S above  to  j3ull 

him  up. 

I thought  that  we  would  never  get 
to  the  top — seconds  seemed  like  hours 
to  me.  At  last,  I could  see  the  light  of 
day — I took  a good  breath  of  fresh 
pure  air;  fainted  and  fell  over  on  the 
ground. 

I knew  nothing  for  some  time 
When  I finally  came  to  consciousness 

Mr-  S — 1 was  pouring  hot  coffee 

down  my  throat.  I soon  felt  clear- 
headed enough  to  help  bring  Ed.  to  bis 
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natural  state.  We  poured  hot  coffee 
into  his  mouth  and  then  made  him 
swallow  it:  also  fanned  him  with  differ- 
ent things  to  help  him  get  fresh  air. 

In  about  two  hours  from  the  time  I 
had  heard  the  cry  for  help,  Ed.  came  tc 
himsef  and  I went  back  to  my  sheep  tc 
find  them  scattered  everywhere;  the 
coyotes  had  killed  six  and  crippled 
several  others.  It  took  me  the  rest  of 
the  day  day  to  gather  the  herd  together 
once  more.  I did  not  know  what  the 
boss  would  think  of  my  leaving  the 
herd  to  help  the  man;  but  I felt  that  I 
had  done  the  right  thing,  nevertheless 

A couple  of  days  later  the  boss  came 
back  with  some  more  provisions.  He 
asked  me  how  I was  getting  along  with 
the  sheep.  He  seemed  surprised  that  I 
would  risk  my  life  in  such  a dangerous 
place.  He  said  that  it  showed  what  I 
was  made  of  and  that  the  loss  to  him 
was  not  so  bad  after  all  since  he  had 
lost  less  sheep  since  I bad  herded  them 
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than  any  time  previous.  It  made  me 
feel  good  to  be  told  that  and  to  think 
that  I had  saved  a man  from  death.  Mr 
Ed.  Reas,  the  rescued  man  was  alwys 
my  friend  afterwards- 

About  a week  after  my  experience 
at  the  mine,  I got  a day  off  and  went 
down  to  the  store  in  Clifton.  Before  T 
entered  the  store  I sat  down  on  the 
steps  outside  to  sun  myself  a few  min' 
utes.  As  I sat  there  close  to  the  door 

I heard  Mr.  S telling  some  mer 

in  the  store  about  what  he  did  when 
Ed.  struck  foul  air  in  the  mine.  His 
story  ran  something  like  this : 

“I  can  tell  you  boys,  that  was  the 
worst  deal  I ever  got  into  in  all  my  life 
You  know,  I was  on  top  sharpenin’  a 
drill-  When  I got  the  thing  sharp,  I 
calls  to  Ed;  askin’  him  if  he  was  ready. 
He  never  answered  a word.  I knew 
right  off  that  somethin’  was 
wrong  ; but  I called  a couple  of  more 
times  to  make  sure.  I didn’t  git  nc 
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answer  and  I says  to  meself,  that  feller 
has  struck  had  air.  I never  waited  a 
minute.  I yanked  off  me  coat  and  got 
on  the  track  and  slid  down  to  the  bot- 
tom in  a jiffy.  I found  Ed-  lavin’  there 
on  his  face  groanin’  and  moanin’  tc 
beat  the  band.  I grabbed  hold  on  him 
and  throwed  him  on  my  shoulders  like 
he  was  no  heavier  than  a young  kid 
and  started  to  scramble  out  of  there  as 
fast  as  I could,  let  me  tell  ye.  Time 
I had  got  half  way  up,  I took  sick 
Quick  as  a flash,  I dropped  my  man 
right  there  ; scrambled  out  into  the 
fresh  air  and  soon  was  alright  again 
Then  I made  another  trip  after  my 
man.  This  time,  you  bet,  I didn’t  fool 
away  no  time.  I grabbed  Ed.  by  the 
hair  and  went  up  that  track  like  a mon- 
key up  a tree-  Well,  sir,  I’ll  bet  I 
worked  over  the  feller  fur  three  solid 
hours  ’fore  I could  bring  ’im  to  his 
senses.” 

4 4 Was  ye  there  all  alone?”  asked 
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old  Joe,  somewhat  doubting  the  verac- 
ity of  the  story. 

“Well,  yes only  that  kid  what 

is  herdin’  sheep  up  there;  he  was  there 
but  lie  wasn’t  no  help. 

Just  as  he  finished  his  story,  T 
walked  into  the  store  and  asked  him  if 
he  got  that  scar  on  his  face  when  he 
was  carrying  Ed.  out  of  the  mine. 

‘I  see  it  is  time  I was  goin’  home 
for  the  missus  will  be  a waitin’  dim 
ner,”  he  said  to  the  men  and  went  out 
never  noticing  me  and  seemingly  nevei 
hearing  what  I had  asked  him. 

The  men  suspected  something  and 
asked  me  if  I was  the  boy  that  was 
there.  I told  them  }res,  and  also  an 
swered  their  questions  about  the  inci 
dent.  Finding  that  none  of  it  seemed 
to  be  true,  they  asked  me  to  tell  the 
truth  about  the  incident*  I did  so 
When  I had  finished,  they  took  turns  in 
seeing  who  could  express  themselves 
most  forcibly  about  Mr.  S ’s  un* 
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truthfulness.  Most  of  them  agreed 

that  he  was  the  biggest  , liar 

that  they  ever  heard  and  that  they  ever 
heard  and  that  they  would  tell  him  so; 
but  he  was  the  Bishop’s  first  counselor* 
These  men  told  me  the  reason  that 
Mr.  S — ■ — and  Ed.  Reas  were  out  at  the 


old  mine.  A few  years  before,  a pros- 
pector came  through  that  country,  sunk 
a shaft  there  one  hundred  feet  deep 
and  would  have  gone  farther;  but 
struck  bad  air — he  could  not  get  men  tc 
work  for  him*  He  left  and  after  sev- 
eral years  decided  that  his  fortune 
probably  lay  there.  Therefore,  he  had 

hired  Mr.  S and  Ed.  to  sink  the 

shaft  fifty  feet  farther  agreeing  to  pay 
them  a goodly  sum  for  their  labors. 

I left  tlie  store  and  returned  to  my 
work.  The  boss  turned  the  sheep  over 
to  me  again  and  told  me  that  lie  would 
be  gone  a few  days  as  usual-  He  asked 
me  to  kill  a mutton  so  I would  have 
some  meat.  Therefore,  that  evening 
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while  the  sheep  were  grazing  about  the 
camp,  I managed  to  catch  and  conquer 
a mutton  after  a long  fight  with  it-  In 
something  over  an  hour,  I had  the 
sheep  skinned  and  hung  it  up  on  my 
tent  pole.  Then  I gathered  the  rest  f 
the  sheep  near  the  tent  for  the  night  and 
made  a camp  fire  in  front  of  the  tent 
It  was  a nice  moonlight  night  and  aft- 
er supper  I sat  by  the  fire  until  the  last 
spark  had  gone  out.  Then  I crept  back 
into  my  tent  and  went  to  bed. 

At  midnight,  I was  awakened  by 
my  little  dog  Bluch.  She  was  making 
a terrible  noise.  I tried  to  make  hei 
be  still;  but  she  would  not.  1 opened 
the  front  of  the  tent  and  looked  out 
To  my  great  surprise,  I saw  a great  big 
bear  taking  my  mutton  down  from  the 
tent-pole.  Bluch  shot  out  of  the  back 
tent  door  and  I was  not  far  behind  hei 
I grabbed  my  clothes  and  ran  down  the 
mountain  as  fast  as  I could.  1 stum- 
bled, fell  and  rolled  several  feet;  but  I 
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was  up  and  on  again  in  a second.  Lit- 
tle Bluch  managed  to  keep  a little 
ahead  of  me  though  she  seemed  to  be 
doing  her  very  best  too. 

We  ran  until  we  were  nearly  out  of 
the  timber  and  I began  to  think  that  I 
was  safe.  Suddenly,  however,  the 
brush  just  ahead  of  us  began  to  crack, 
My  dog  gave  a howl  and  ran  back  to 
me*  Away  we  went  again  oft*  in  anoth- 
er  direction;  but  were  soon  out  of  the 
timber.  My  fright  then  subsided  and 
I put  on  what  clothes  I had  not  lost  in 
the  wild  race.  As  soon  as  I got  my  bear- 
ings, I started  for  the  creek  where 
lived  a trapper  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Jen- 
son. I went  to  his  cabin  and  awoke 
him.  He  said  that  I looked  pale  and 
asked  me  what  was  the  matter.  I told 

him  that  the  whole  countrv  was  full  of 

«/ 

bears* 

“Why,  how  many  have  you  seen?” 
he  asked. 

T told  him  that  I saw  at  least  three 
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or  four  and  heard  several  more  on  my 
way  down  there  and  tliatl  thought  that 
there  must  be  at  east  fifty  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

He  laughed  and  patted  me  on  the 
head  and  said,  ‘‘My  boy,  you  are  excit- 
ed. Come  in  and  we  will  have  some- 
thing to  eat;  then  I will  go  back  with 
you  and  we  will  try  and  get  the  bear.” 

Upon  reaching  my  camp,  we  found 
that  the  bear  had  taken  most  of  the 
mutton;  but  had  molested  nothing  else 
The  trapper  agreed  to  stay  with  me  the 
rest  of  the  night.  . In  the  morning,  we 
arose  early  and  tracked  the  bear  du- 
ring the  day  the  best  we  could  and  got 
somewhat  of  an  idea  where  he  was.  That 
night  we  watched  for  him;  but  saw  oi 
heard  nothing  of  him-  The  next  day 
the  trapper  took  what  remained  of  the 
mutton  way  out  from  the  camp  and 
placed  it  between  two  great  logs.  Then 
lie  set  the  trap  in  such  a manner  that 
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the  bear  must  walk  over  it  in  order  tc 
get  the  mutton. 

Upon  going  to  the  place  the  next 
morning,  we  found  the  largest  bear  in 
the  trap  that  I ever  saw.  It  really 
looked  as  large  as  a two-year-old  heif 
; r.  The  trapper  had  the  trap  chained 
o a log  about  twenty  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  some  fifteen  feet  long  and  the 
bear  would  take  this  log  up  in  his  paws 
and  toss  it  about  with  apparent  ease 
He  acted  so  vicious  that  the  trapper 
thought  that  he  might  get  away  and  so 
shot  him  before  we  had  watched  him 
very  long.  He  weighed  seven  hundred 
ounds.  It  made  me  feel  good  to  think 
bat  he  had  not  chased  me  the  night 
that  lie  came  to  my  tent.  That  was  the 
last  bear  that  I saw  while  I herded 

sheep  for  Mr.  Li ; but  whenever  I 

killed  a mutton,  I always  took  it  a long 
distance  from  the  camp  to  hang  it  up 


CHAPTER  Y 


Bearfaee, 

I had  now  worked  for  Mr.  Li 

herding  his  sheen  for  over  a year  and 
had  saved  most  all  my  money.  I had 
spent  many  a lonesome  night,  had  en- 
dured more  or  less  hardships  and  felt 
once  in  awhile  that  I had  a pretty  hard 
lot;  but  whenever  I would  look  back 
and  see  myself  those  previous  years 
without  shelter,  food,  clothing,  friends, 
money  and  unable  to  find  any  work,  I 
immediately  saw  how  happy  and 
thankful  X ought  to  be.  I had  found 
out  that  I could  make  money,  keep  a 
job,  care  for  myself  and  save  almost 
ten  dollars  a month  besides— a great 
thing  for  a boy  whoever  hopes  to  be 
anybody.  But  now  that  I had  friends 
who  had  once  been  so  good  to  me  and 
were  no  doubt  interested  in  my  wel 
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fare,  I decided  that  I would  take  a va- 
cation and  2:0  and  visit  some  of  them 

would  go  into  Wyoming  and  visit 
Dolly  who  had  taken  me  in  that  night 
when  I was  almost  frozen  to  death- 
who  had  cared  for  me  until  I was  my- 
self again  and  who  had  been  one  of  the 
best  friends  that  I ever  had. 

I spoke  to  Mr-  L about  it;  tell- 

ing him  that  I wanted  to  quit  my  jot 
and  take  a trip  and  visit  in  Wyoming 
He  tried  hard  to  get  me  to  stay;  but 
could  not  change  my  mind.  Though 
he  seemed  to  hate  to  let  me  go,  he  was 
very  kind  to  me.  He  paid  me  off  in  full 
and  gave  me  ten  dollars  extra  and  told 
me  that  if  I ever  wanted  work  again  in 
that  part  of  the  country  to  call  around. 
I will  never  forget  him;  since  he  was 
the  first  man  to  offer  me  decent  wages 
for  my  work  and  very  patient  with  me 
in  my  mistakes. 

I had  saved  almost  all  my  money. 
With  some  of  it,  I bought  two  good 
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horses  at  twenty  dollars  apiece,  a sec- 
ond-hand saddle  for  eight  dollars  and 
a pack-saddle  for  five  dollars.  Besides 
these,  I bought  a tin-cup,  frying-pan,  a 
knife  and  fork,  some  soap,  a fowl,  some 
flour  and  a gun.  Equipped  thus,  I 
started  off  for  Wyoming  to  see  Dolly 

I arrived  in  Rock  Springs  the  26th 
day  of  June,  1895.  I put  my  horses  in 
the  barn  and  went  and  got  my  hair  cut 
I also  put  on  my  new  overalls,  thinking 
that  I was  pretty  well  dressed,  and 
started  in  search  for  Mrs.Cunningham’s 
home.  After  a long  search,  I found  thf 
place,  but  I was  informed  that  they 
were  over  to  Green  River  for  the  daj 
and  would  not  be  back  until  late  in  tin 
evening.  I decided  to  wait  until  th< 
next  day  before  I visited  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  I went  to  the  res 
taurant  and  got  a meal.  I met  a mar 
in  there  from  Montana.  He  told  me 
of  the  large  gold  fields  up  there  and  the 
big  wages.  I decided  to  go  there  anc 
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work,  even  before  lie  got  through  tell 
ing  about  it. 

On  the  next  clay,  I went  again  to  sec 
the  Cunninghams.  They  were  at  homr 
and  seemed  glad  to  see  me.  Dolly  war 
nice  to  me  as  before,  however,  it  die 
not  seem  to  be  natural.  I felt  that  ii 
was  mostly  put  on — not  the  Dolly  that 
I used  to  know.  She  seemed  too  cligni 
fied  and  well-educated  for  me — I hac 
been  away  from  people  for  over  a yea: 
and  never  had  received  any  of  the  so 
called  school  culture*  I felt  awkwarc 
and  out  of  place.  I thought  that  I 
would  rather  live  in  the  mountains 
where  it  was  not  necessary  to  put  oi 
airs  and  be  somebody  besides  yourself 
Therefore,  I did  not  stay  very  long  at 
the  Cunningham’s;  but  told  them  that 
I must  be  traveling  on  to  Montana 
where  I was  to  work. 

That  same  day,  I started  on  rm 
journey  which  lead  me  through  th 
rough  Bad  Lands,  over  sage-brush  witf' 
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nothing  to  drink  save  alkaline  wate? 
from  ponds  called  soap-holes.  Tin 
fourth  night  out,  I pitched  my  camj 
in  the  Wind  River  mountains  and  got 
the  first  drink  of  good  water.  Ther< 
near  the  clear  mountain  stream  whicl 
ran  swiftly  down  a deep  canyon,  3 
grazed  my  poor,  tired  horses  on  thf 
long  grass.  The  only  thing  that  was 
to  hinder  our  traveling  now,  was  th( 
absence  of  roads  or  trails  to  follow 
Thus  far,  I had  followed  the  elk  and 
deer  paths- 

That  morning,  after  a good  night’ 
sleep,  I awoke  and  cooked  breakfast 
While  I was  dreaming  over  happen 
ings  of  the  past,  my  attention  was  sud 
denly  called  to  three  elks  passing  my 
camp  but  a few  rods  away.  They  die 
not  seetoi  frightened  and  I concluded 
that  if  the  wild  animals  were  that  tame 
I would  have  no  trouble  in  getting  all 
the  meat  that  I would  need  on  my  jour 
ney.  Later  in  the  day,  I came  upon  a 
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herd  of  antelope  grazing  in  a small  r:v 
vine  I was  a little  short  on  meat  and 
decided  to  try  my  luck  at  capturing 
one  of  them.  The  trapper  near  where  I 
had  herded  sheet)  iiad  told  me  how  U 
kill  them. 

I left  my  horses  grazing  and  crept 
up  behind  a cliff  of  rocks  within  afoou' 
two  hundred  yards  of  them.  Then  3 
took  a red  handkerchief  from  my  nee? 
and  put  it  on  the  end  of  a short  sticl 
and  raised  it  a little  ways  above  tin 
cliff.  As  soon  as  the  antelopes  saw  it 
they  ran  to  the  other  side  of  the  ridge 
about  eighty  rods  off.  There  the} 
stopped  and  looked  at  my  red  flag 
1 hey  stood  there  a minute  or  so  staring 
and  then  came  back  about  as  fast  as 
they  went  over.  They  ran  to  the  place 
where  they  first  saw  the  flag;  then 
stopped  and  looked.  I continued  to 
keep  the  handkerchief  still  and  soon 
they  began  to  come  slowly  towards  it; 
stretching  their  necks  all  the  time  in 
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order  to  see  it  better.  When  they  were 
within  twenty-five  yards  of  me,  1 took 
my  six-shooters,  aimed  and  fired  at  the 
leader.  He  dropped  instantly  and  lay 
there  while  the  others  ran  off. 

I took  a hind-quarter  of  the  ante- 
lope and  was  soon  on  my  way  again, 
through  thick  timber,  now  over  rocks 
and  then  through  underbrush  so  thick 
that  several  times  I was  compelled  to 
turn  back  and  find  a new  route.  At  last, 


I came  out  into  the  open  and  caught 
sight  of  the  great  Teton  Peaks  covered 
with  snow  in  mid-summer.  I did  not 
feel  half  so  lonesome  now,  for  I had 


seen  these  peaks  before;  though  from 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 

At  noon,  I saw  over  a hundred  elk 
grazing  in  the  opening  of  the  timber. 
I rode  on  until  evening  when  I came  to 
Buffalo  River.  It  was  running  swift 
and  the  water  was  overflowing  its 
banks  in  many  places.  I was  almost 


a rim- 


to  trv  to  cross  it.  I finallv  de- 


I decided  to  wait  until  morning  and  then  swim 

my  horses. 
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cidecl  to  wait  until  morning  and  then 
swim  my  horses  across  while  they  were 
fresh  and  rested. 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning,  I put 
my  bedding  and  cooking  outfit  on  the 
pack  horse  and  saddled  my  pony  for 
the  daring  feat  of  crossing  the  river. 
I rode  down  the  river’s  edge  until  I 
found  a place  where  the  bank  was  not 
steep  on  the  othr  side;  then  plunged  my 
pony  into  the  river.  My  pack-horse 
did  not  want  to  follow;  but  I had  him 
tied  to  the  saddle-horn  of  the  pony  and 
he  was  compelled  to  follow — he  was 
pulled  off  the  short  bank  into  the  river. 
I was  no  sooner  into  the  water  than  1 
saw  that  I had  made  a mistake;  the 
water  was  running  so  swift  that  it  took 
my  horses  down  the  river  in  spite  of 
all  that  I could  do.  By  the 
time  we  had  got  to  the  other 
side,  we  had  gone  down  to 
where  the  bank  was  so  steep  that  it  was 
impossible  for  a horse  to  climb  out  of 
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the  water.  T billed  close  to  the  shore 
and  tried  to  ~~ -ke  them  climb  out;  but 
all  in  vain — ^ nj  would  get  their  front 
feet  on  the  hank  and  then  try  their 
best;  they  would  fall  back  into  the 
stream  My  pony  stood  it  well;  but  my 
pack-horse  became  fatigued — gave  up 
the  struggle  and  went  down.  I pulled 
his  head  above  the  water;  but  he  was 
too  far  gone,  ^e  went  down  again,  came 
up,  plunged  for  the  shore  with  all  the 
strength  that  he  had  left  and  then  fell 
over  backwards  into  the  water.  I knew 
it  was  no  use  to  try  to  save  him  for  he 
had  gone  down  the  third  time.  I 
grabbed  his  rope,  pulled  a little  slack, 
loosened  it  from  the  saddle  and  let  him 
go. 

I now  began  to  fear  lest  my  pony 
would  go  under  too-  I grabbed  a limb 
overhanging  the  water,  pulled  myself 
up  from  my  pony  and  finally  got  to 
shore.  My  pony  was  not  yet  safe.  He 
fought  desperately  for  his  life;  but 
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could  not  get  on  to  the  bank  with  all 
four  feet.  Just  when  I had  begun  to 
think  that  he  was  ready  to  give  up,  he 
stopped  trying  to  climb  the  bank  and 
floated  down  the  stream  until  he  found 
a more  favorable  place  to  get  ashore 
and  then  with  all  his  strength  made  a 
last  trial  and  was  out.  I ran  to  him 
to  find  him  clear  played  out;  he  sank 
to  the  ground  exhausted-  I gave  him 
a good  rest  and  then  rode  off  to  the 
north. 

I had  not  gone  very  far  when  my 
horse  became  frightened.  I struck  him 
with  the  reins.  He)  dashed  under  a 
tree  from  which  came  a loud  road  of  a 
mountain  lian.  I looked  back  as  soon  as 
I could  balance  myself  in  my  saddle 
once  more  and  saw  the  lion  looking 
very  disappointed  that  he  had  lost  his 
prey- 

I did  not  need  to  urge  my  horse  the 
rest  of  the  day;  he  was  very  nervous 
and  spirited  though,  but  a few  hours 
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before  lie  was  exhausted  on  the  bank  of 
the  river.  I rode  on  and  just  before 
sunset  my  eyes  caught  sight  of  smoke 
coming  from  a neat,  little  log-cabin.  It 
did  me  good  to  see  signs  of  humantiy 
once  more.  I rode  up  to  the  door  and 
dismounted.  An  old  man  came  out 
and  asked  me  what  I wanted.  I told 
him  I would  like  to  stay  all  night  with 
him  if  it  was  convenient  on  his  part. 

“Well,  I reckon  you  can.  I ain’t 
got  much  beddin’;  hut  I guess  I can 
make  room  for  you  alright.” 

I turned  my  horse  loose  and  went 
into  the  house* 

“Where  did  ye  come  from,”  hd 
said,  “and  why  are  ye  here?” 

“I  am  on  my  way  to  Montana..”  I 
replied,  glad  to  have  some  one  once 
more  to  talk  to  me. 

“You  ain’t  got  very  much  farther 
to  go.” 

I was  glad  to  hear  that.  We  talked 
a little  while  and  then  he  seemed  to 


1 caught  eight  of  a neat  log  cabin. 
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drop  into  deep  thought.  I sat  and  stud- 
ied him  as  he  looked  quite  different 
than  anybody  that  I had  ever  seen. 

He  wore  a coat  made  of  wild  ani- 
mal ?s  skins  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a 
cap  made  from  the  skin  of  a wild-cat.. 
It  gave  him  an  old  look  when  really  he* 
was  not  over  forty.  His  hair  was  quite 
long  and  fell  in  thick  clusters  over  his 
shoulders-  His  face  and  hands  seemed 
to  be  covered  with  large  scars  like  he 
had  been  in  an  awful  fight  some  time 
years  before.  I asked  him  his  name. 

‘ Call  me  Bearface,”  he  said,  arous 
ing  from  his  dreamy  state.  “It  is  a 
strange  name;  but  what  few  people 
know  me  at  all  call  me  that.” 

Bearface  gave  mei  some  supper 
which  was  a piece  of  bear  and  I began 
to  think  that  he  might  not  eat  any- 
thing else  in  the  way  of  meat  and  that 
was  the  reason  people  called  him  Bear- 
face. He  had  flap-jacks  in  place  of 
bread.  After  supper,  I asked  him  why 
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he  was  living  in  such  a lonely  place. 

He  hesitated  a minute  and  I had  be- 
gun to  wish  that  I had  not  asked  the 
question,  when  suddenly  he  spoke  up 
and  said:  “Well,  I don’t  mind  a fell- 
in’ ye  since  ye  are  a young  feller  and 
don’t  live  ’bout  here.  When  I was  a 
young  man,  I lived  in  the  East  with 
a rich  uncle-  I kept  his  books  fur  him; 
but  I ffot  tired  of  that  kind  of  a life 
and  packed  my  grip  and  took  the  first 
train  fur  the  West.  ’Twas  ’gainst  my 
uncle’s  will;  but  I didn’t  care.  1 land- 
ed in  Cripple  Creek  May  1,  1889.  I 
got  a job  in  the  mines  and  worked 
steady  for  over  a year.  Durin’  that 
time,  I fell  in  love  with  a girl  and  mar- 
ried her.  Yes,  sir,  married  her.  I mar- 
ried her  but  she* 

Here  he  stopped  and  choked  and 
coughed  and  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  wept  over  the  thoughts  of 
liis  sadness.  Finally,  he  seemed  to 
take  new  courage  and  continued: 
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U1  took  the  money  I had  earned  and 
bought  us  a nice  little  home-  Of  course,, 
we  only  had  two  rooms;  but  then  it 
was  nice.  My  wife  had  them  decorated 
up  nice  and  everything  was  comforta- 
ble My  life  was  all  sunshine;  but  one 
day  it  all  stopped.  I came  home  from 
my  work  and  found  my  wife  gone, 
Yes,  sir,  she  was  gone.  The  house  was 
cold  and  I knew  that  she  had  not  been 
there  fur  several  hours.  I s ’posed  that 
she  was  out  a shoppin’  or  over  to  the 
neighbors.  I happened  to  look  at  the 
table  and  there  was  a note  on  it.  I 
picked  it  up  and  noticed  that  it  was  my 
wife’s  handwritin’.  I read  it-  She 
said  that  she  did  not  love  me.  The  rea- 
son she  married  me  was  ’cause  it  was 
her  parent’s  wishes.  She  begged  me 
to  forgive  her.  Said  that  she  wished 
she  could  love  me;  but  could  not;  ’cause 
her  heart  was  given  to  another  man. 
Yes,  sir,  she  run  off  with  the  man  she 
loved.  My  first  thought  was  to  follow 
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’em  and  kill  ’em  both;  but  no,  I love 
her  and  could  not  do  her  harm.  God 
blss  her.  I hope  she  will  always  be 
happy  ’ ’ 

“Well,  I had  nothin’  to  live  fur 
now.  I sold  my  place  and  bid  fare- 
well to  all  happiness.  I vowed  that  I 
would  make  my  home  in  the  mountains 
where  I could  be  by  myself  and  so  I 
came  here.  Here  I am  shut  away  from 
everybody  most.  I make  my  livin’  by 
huntin’  and  trappin’-  I only  leave  here 
once  every  year  with  my  furs  and  bring 
back  supplies.” 

He  had  told  me  so  much  that  I felt 
like  I knew  him  much  better-  I sym- 
pathized with  him  and  was  still  queri- 
ous  as  to  how  he  got  his  name.  “How 
did  you  come  to  have  the  name  Bear- 
face?”  I asked. 

“Well,  ye  see,  one  day  after  I had 
been  here  but  a short  time,  I set  my 
trap  fur  bear.  When  I went  to  look  at 
the  trap  the  next  morning,  I found  a 
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cub  in  it.  He  was  such  a cute  little  fel 
low  that  I made  up  my  mind  to  make 
a pet  of  ’im.  I put  a rope  ’bout  his 
neck  and  was  just  goin'  to  take  him 
out  of  the  trap,  when,  unaware  to  me. 
the  old  bear  came  and  knocked  me  to 
the  ground.  I tried  to  get  my  revolv- 
er; but  could  not — she  was  too  much 
for  me.  She  cuffed  and  cuffed  me  this 
way  and  that  so  that  I was  soon  unable 
to  do  anything  to  defend  myself.  Just 
as  I thought  that  it  was  all  up  with 
me,  I heard  a crack  of  a rifle  and  the 
old  bear  fell  at  my  side-  The  next 
thing  that  I remember  I was  in  an  In- 
dian tent;  the  Blackfoot  tribe.  They 
had  been  out  hunting  and  the  chief 
happened  to  see  the  bear  just  in  time 
to  save  my  life.  These  Indians  were 
very  good  to  me  and  as  soon  as  I was 
able,  they  took  me  back  to  my  home 
here.  They  gave  me  the  name  of  Bear- 
face  and  all  the  Indians  that  trav 
el  this  wav  now  call  me  by  that  name.” 
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In  all,  I spent  a very  pleasant  eve- 
ning and  had  a good  night’s  sleep  with 
Bearface.  The  next  morning,  I sad- 
dled my  pony  and  started  for  Jack- 
son’s  Hole  fifteen  miles  away.  Upon 
arriving  there,  I found  a good  wagon 
road  along  the  Snake  river.  I was  told 
that  this  road  would  take  me  directly 
do  the  Yellwstone  jSTtional  Park.  I 
traveled  on  and  just  before  dark  over- 
took some  turists  going  to  the  park. 
I camped  with  them  that  evening  and 
told  them  about  the  country  that  I had 
come  through.  They  said  that  their 
guide  was  ill  and  that  they  would  like 
to  hire  me  to  take  them  through  the 
park.  This  just  suited  me  and  so  I 
took  them  up  on  their  proposition. 

I had  a great  time  the  next  day 
driving  their  teams  down  the  places 
that  they  thought  were  too  steep.  They 
seemed  to  notice  every  little  thing  and 
talk  about  it.  If  they  did  not  know, 
they  would  ask  me.  It  seemed  strange 
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to  me  because  I was  used  to  the  things 
and  thought  nothing  about  them-  That 
evening,  we  arrived  at  Snake  River 
station.  The  next  morning  the  road 
led  us  out  into  the  timber.  One  of  the 
women  saw  a badger  and  asked  me  if 
it  was  a cub  bear.  Another  saw  a 
skunk  and  asked  if  it  was  not  a baby 
lion.  Yet  another  asked  if  a wood- 
pecker was  not  a wild  duck.  These 
things  all  seemed  so  funny  to  me  as  I 
had  seen  them  all  my  life. 

We  saw  many  things  of  interest. 
One  rather  curious  thing  was  a pool 
of  hot  water  within  afew  feet  of  cold 
water  in  which  were  many  fish.  One 
could  catch  fish  and  without  moving 
throw  them  into  the  hot  water  where 
they  would  soon  cook-  We  also  saw 
the  natural  bridge  and  the  great  falls: 
besides  the  geysers.  We  camped  for 
the  night  near  a grove  of  trees  just 
back  of  the  hotel.  In  the  evening,  the 
bears  came  clown  to  the  hotel  and 
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frightened  the  tourists.  I laughed  at 
them  and  told  them  that  I was  not 
afraid  of  bears  and  would  not  be  afraid 
to  sleep  on  their  trail.  To  prove  to 
them  that  I was  not  afraid,  I took  my 
blanket  and  laid  down  on  the  trail  and 
accidently  fell  asleep. 

About  midnight,  a big  fcear  with 
two  cubs  came  along.  The  old  one 
name  up  to  me  and  growled,  waking 
me-  When  I opened  my  eyes,  she  was 
standing  real  close  to  me.  It  scared 
me.  I jumped  up  and  ran  for  the  tent. 
In  my  haste,  I got  tangled  in  my 
blanket  and  fell  down.  This  scared  me 
more  than  ever  and  I got  excited  and 
jumping  up,  made  another  dash  for  the 
tent.  I stumbled  over  the  ropes  of  the 
ladies’  tent  and  knocked  it  to  the 
ground.  I got  all  mixed  up  in  the  tent 
ropes  in  my  excitement.  They  yelled 
and  shouted  that  there  was  a bear  in 
their  tent-  I was  just  sure  the  bear 
had  followed  me  then  and  I hardly 
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know  just  what  I did  do;  but  some  way 
I got  in  the  tent  and  on  the  foot  of 
their  bed.  They  pulled  my  hair  and 
kicked  me  in  the  face  and  one  lady 
called  out,  “help,  the  bear  is  eating  me 
up  alive/* 

The  men  were  soon  at  the  ladies’ 
tent  with  clubs  and  guns.  I gathered 
my  wits  together  and  explained  to  the 
men  how  it  was  and  how  it  all  hap- 
pened. They  said  that  I was  lucky  to 
get  out  alive.  During  the  rest  of  the 
night*  they  were  on  guard  and  decided 
that  after  that  they  would  sleep  in  the 
hotels  at  night.  They  kept  their  word 
too  and  we  always  managed  to  reach 
a hotel  every  night  after  that. 

We  went  n visiting  the  Devil's 
Kitchen  and  Hammoth  Hot  Springs 
and  finally  had  seen  all  the  sceneries 
of  the  park.  I,  therefor  took  my  leave 
of  my  tourist  friends  and  went  to  Sim 
a bar 
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At  that  place,  I got  a job  as  a team- 
ster to  drive  four  horses  over  that 
rough  country  cutting  a corner  of  the 
park  and  on  to  Cook  City.  The  first 
night  we  camped  on  the  Yellowstone 
river,  fifteen  miles  from  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs.  My  job  was  to  wrangle 
the  horses  every  morning.  This  first 
morning,  I saw  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  elk  in  a bunch.  They  were 
not  much  afraid  for  they  knew  they 
were  under  Uncle  Sam’s  protection. 
The  next  night,  we  pitched  our  tent 
in  a deep-  canyon,  called  Big  Rock.  It 
was  surrounded  by  thick  timber.  I 
picketed  my  pony  close  to  the  tent  that 

evening  so  that  he  would  be  handv  to 

%/ 

wrangle  the  rest  of  the  horses  in  the 
morning.  We  had  not  been  in  bed 
long,  when  we  heard  the  horse  plung- 
ing and  jerking  his  rope.  We  ran  out 
just  in  time  to  see.  a mountain-lion 
leaping  away  into  the  thicket.  The 
horse  lay  on  the  ground  with  one  side 


1 did  not  frighten  them. 
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torn  to  pieces. 

In  the  morning,  I started  after  my 
horses  afoot.  I had  not  gone  so  very 
far  when  I came  upon  a deer  laying 
dead  on  the  ground.  Standing  by  her 
side  were  two  little  fawns.  They  did 
not  look  more  than  thre  days'  old.  I 
did  not  frighten  them  at  my  approach; 
i hey  thought  that  their  mother  would 
protect  them-  The  poor,  little  things 
looked  so  pitiful  standing  there  by 
their  dead  mother  that  I could  not  keep 
''■e,  tears  from  my  eyes.  They  were 
only  animals;  but  to  me  they  brought 
sad  memories  of  the  past. 

We  traveled  through  a very  rough 
country  that  dav.  We  saw  many  dif- 
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ferent  kinds  of  wild  animals.  Just  as 
we  were  turning  a curve  in  the  road* 
I remember  we  saw  several  buffalo  go- 
ing down  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
Along  about  sunset,  we  had  to  go  down 
a steep  mountain-  We  rough-locked 
our  wagons.  As  I was  about  to  the 
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bottom,  my  roughlock  broke  and  let 
the  wagon  run  on  to  the  team  so  that 
I could  not  control  them.  In  spite  of 
all  the  team  could  do,  the  wagon  left 
the  road  and  went  over  a cliff,  killing 
one  of  the  horses  and  injuring  the  oth  - 
ers badly.  One  of  my  legs  was  brok- 
en so  the  boss  sent  me  back  to  Sinabar 
where  I remained  for  several  weeks. 

From  Sinabar,  I went  to  Pony,  a 
mining-camp.  I worked  there  in  the 
mines  for  several  months  and  then  I 
went  to  Butte  and  got  a job  in  the 
Anaconda  mine,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  copper  mines  in  the  West.  The 
cage  that  lowers  the  miners  will  carry 
sixty  men  at  a time.  The  first  shift  I 
went  on,  I stepped  into  the  cage  and 
before  I knew'  what  had  happened,  T 
was  two  thousand  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth-  I had  never  seen 
anything  to  compare  wdth  the  Anacon- 
da mine.  It  seemed  as  though  I was 
in  another  city.  One  could  see  men 
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working  in  every  direction  for  a long 
distance.  It  was  all  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. The  different  temperatures  in 
this  mine  were  amazing  to  me.  At 
places  it  would  be  cold  and  at  others 
it  would  be  so  hot  that  cooling-rooms 
were  necessary  for  men  to  go  into 
every  few  minutes.  The  whole  city  of 
Butte  sits  upon  this  shell;  the  roof  of 
this  great  mine- 

I worked  at  this  mine  two  years; 
then  I quite  my  job  and  went  to  Rex- 
burg,  Idaho,  and  took  up  a ranch 
now.  I am  married  and  have  two  little 
children. 

In  order  to  answer  all  the  surmis- 
ings  of  my  reader  concerning  the 
whereabouts  and  welfare  of  my  father 
and  mother  and  some  of  the  characters 
of  my  story  I will  yet  write  a few  more 
lines. 

Dollie  married  a man  from  Chica- 
go and  lived  happy  for  a few  years. 

Not  many  years  ago  I was  walking 
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through  a cemetery  in  Wyoming  ad- 
miring the  flowers,  when  I came  to  a 
shady  spot  and  sit  down  to  rest,  when 
I caught  sight  of  a pretty  headstone, 
and  on  it  was  carved  the  simple  word. 
“ Dollied’ 

Bearface  lived  in  the  mountains 
for  several  years.  But  one  day  he  hap- 
pened to  meet  one  of  his  Eastern 
friends  who  informed  him  that  his  rich 
uncle  had  died,  leaving  him  his  entire 
fortune.  So  he  decided  that  he 
would  go  back  and  spend  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  his  old  home- 

My  friend  Mrs.  Day,  is  still  living 
in  Utah. 

Walter  P , the  boy  that  herded 

goats  in  Denmark,  went  to  Boazmam 

Montana,  and  joined  the  Salvation 
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Army,  and  after  four  years’  labor  in 
the  army  he  became  captain. 

My  mother  made  her  way  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  she  married  a rich  old 
bachelor,  who  gave  her  everything  that 
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money  could  buy;  but  she  would  rather 
have  lived  on  a crust  of  bread  and  had 
her  children  with  her.  She  lived  with 
him  fifteen  years  and.  then  he  died, 
leaving  his  entire  fortune  to  her. 

My  father  also  married  again.  He 
moved  from  Idaho  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  his  wife  died.  One  day  just  as  my 
mother  was  coming  out  of  a store  she 
met  my  father  entering  the  same  build- 
ing- They  met  face  to  face,  looked  at 
each  other  for  a moment  and  then 
clasped  hands  and  vowed  that  they 
would  be  friends.  Some  time  after- 
wards, having  been  separated  twenty- 
two  years;  they  joined  hands  before 
the  altar  and  promised  before  God  that 
they  would  never  part  again  until 
death. 


END 
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